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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Autobiography of Joseph Lister, of Bradford 
in Yorkshire ; to whichis added a contemporary 
Account of the Defence of Bradford, and Cap- 
ture of Leeds by the Parliamentarians in 1642. 
Edited by Thos. Wright, Esq., M.A., F.S.A., 
&c., of Trin. College, Cambridge. London, 
J. R. Smith. 

Tue volume of which the above is the title is 

curious in several respects: Ist, as shewing us 

the spirit, tenets, and manners, of the early 

Nonconformists; 2dly, as minutely describing 

some remarkable affairs belonging to the civil 

wars; and 3dly, as throwing a light upon the 
general habits of a particular class of the in- 
habitants of England two hundred years ago. 

From it we shall copy a few illustrations of 

these points. We begin with the writer’s non- 

conformist opinion “ how that uncivil war that 
shed so much English blood was brought about. 

King Charles the First, then upon the throne, 

to say nothing of his own wicked disposition, 

did by the constant solicitation of the bloody 

queen, together with the ewarms of Jesuits, and 

evil-affected counsellors, bishops, and men of 
great estate, place, and trust, all put their heads 
together to destroy Christ’s interest in the na- 
tion, and betray their trust every way, to the 
utter ruin and overthrow of religion, and to cut 
off the lives of all the Protestants, and so have 
enslaved this land to Rome, the mother of har- 
lots, whose kingdom is established by blood. 
These things being so plain to be seen, that he 
must be blind that did not see it; all the king’s 
actions, both at home and abroad, shew, and 
particularly his dissolving of parliaments time 
after time, when they did but touch upon these 
things, as some of the bold seeing men did year 
after year ; so now there seemed to be no hope 
or help left for England, but that it must short- 
ly be destroyed, as Ireland was, by a bloody re- 
bellion. About this time God put it into the 
hands of the good people of Scotland; foresee- 
ing the ruin that was hasting upon England, 
and knowing it could not long go well with 
them if we were once destroyed, but they and 
what was dear to them must be sacrificed next; 
upon which they two several times came into 

England, to Newcastle, and Berwick -upon- 

Tweed, with a considerable army, upon design 

to prevent our ruin; upon which an army was 

raised in England to go and fight with them, 
and upon what terms they returned home again 
the first time I cannot tell ; but, however, they 
came again shortly, and agreat army was raised 
and went to meet them. The king also went 
in person, and a great number of the noblemen, 
bishops, and gentlemen, in great fury, with de- 
sign to fight with, and suppress them. What 
they propounded and required, I know not; 
but I remember it was said the English, army 
were not very fully resolved to engage; so a 
parley was proposed and accepted, and the 
treaty was concluded, to see if peace could be 
gained, and the Scots sent home quietly again ; 
and after a long debate, it was concluded that 
upon several conditions the Scottish general 
should deliver up the towns that they were pos- 
sessed of, and march his army in peaceable 
manner into Scotland, and there disband them; 





and one of the conditions on the king's part 
was, that he should in a few days issue out his 
writs for a free parliament, which should con- 
sider of, and in an honourable manner conclude 
all matters of glifference and dissatisfaction, 
especially all in the manner of misdemeanours, 
or ill-government by any evil counsellors and 
ministers of state. So both the armies did 
withdraw; and that béing blown over, though 
variously resented as persons stood affected to 
religion and the cause of Christ, in the next 
place the king, according to the previous con- 
dition, did call a parliament, who had not sat 
long before they presented an humble address, 
or petition, that, seeing his majesty had given 
his subjects some cause of discontent by his so 
often dissolving of parliaments, they begged 
his majesty would be pleased to sign an act 
that they might sit as long as they pleased, 
without being dissolved, which was granted, 
and therein (as God ordered it) they got the 
staff out of his hand, which he could never get 
again.” 

And having got the power, their friend and 
ally informs us how they used it. ‘ Well (says 
he) they presently began to fall upon ministers 
of state; and calling evil counsellors in ques- 
tion, still laying all misgovernment at the door 
of his bad counsellors and ministers of state, 
they clapped up some wicked bishops, deacons, 
and prelates, and tried them for their lives, and 
executed them; and also some great statesmen. 
I remember one above the rest called Lord 
Wentworth, he had several titles, as Earl of 
Strafford, &c.; he was said to be one of the 
greatest politicians in England: it was thought 
he had but hard measure, being (as was said) 
condemned by a law then to make; for though 
he was guilty of many crimes, yet no one of 
them alone would cut him off; therefore they 
made an act that two such crimes put together 
should be high treason ; but then the main dif- 
ficulty was, to get his execution signed, which 
the king long refused; but the house being re- 
solved to have him down, they pressed the king 
till he was pleased to sign it (which thing he 
repented to his dying day), so they cut him off; 
which being done, the house did order that the 
act by which Lord Wentworth was beheaded 
should not be brought into example. This 
seemed an odd thing to be done by a parlia- 
ment: there were many things in evil case, 
and the house acted so as did not please thie 
king; and there were some few wise, bold, and 
resolute men, that now feared no colours ; and 
they had a great influence upon the rest in the 
House of Commons; and this his majesty knew 
full well, and had an evil eye upon them, and by 


such swarms of bloody papists all over the city, 
and continually walking about the parliament- 
house; so that the difference between the king 
and the house increased.every day. The king 
being grieved and full of fury that things went 
so contrary to his desires and the desires of his 
bosom friends and favourites, he now withdrew 
himself, and went and resided at Hampton 
Court, and would but seldom admit of ad- 
dresses or petitions to return to his parliament ; 
and at last away he goes, and takes a great 
swarm of gentry, clergy, Jesuits, and wicked 
papists, that were ill-affected, and the two 
princes, and comes to York; but had not long 
been there before the Yorkshire gentlemen, 
and others, resolved to go and petition him to 
return to his parliament, which they did; but 
not being well received, and there being such 
vast numbers of wicked and bloody papists 
about him, with arms, riding up and down, 
swearing and cursing like so many devils, the 
petitioners being naked men, and suspecting 
the issue, withdrew, and got away, being yet 
more increased in their fears for the end of 
these things. Then the king went to Hull; 
and when he came there, the gates were shut 
against him, the parliament having sent one 
Sir John Hotham to be governor for them; 
the king called, and commanded him to open 
the gates, that he might come in; but Hotham, 
kneeling upon the wall, told his majesty he 
could not do that, and be faithful to the par- 
liament, who ‘had commissioned him to the 
contrary; so his majesty departed in a rage at 
the disappointment of his design ; and away he 
marches to Nottingham, and there he set up 
his standard, and proclaimed war against the 
parliament, which occasioned them to take up 
arms in their own defence—for now no way was 
left but to decide the difference by the sword, 
by which very much blood was shed all over 
the kingdom; and in:this war it so fell out 
that fathers and sons, and many brothers, fought 
one against another, till many families were 
quite ruined. In this war Bradford was deeply 
engaged ; the generality of the town and parish, 
and the towns about, stood up for the parlia- 
ment, and it was made a little garrison; and 
though it was not easy to keep, yet they threw 
un bulwarks about it; and the inhabitants were 
firm to the cause, and to one another, to the 
very taking of the town.” 

The Bradford warlike episode is told with 
the quaintest circumstantiality, and is an ac- 
count of great interest; but we can only find 
room for a part of it. 

“ At last a little army was formed, and got 
to the works and centries; but Sir Thomas 





some means it got out that the king intended to | Fairfax was forced another way, and so got to 


go with a guard tothe house, andapprehend them. 
He did go; but when he came there, and had 


Halifax, with those few horse he had Jeft, and 
he came to Bradford the next day, whose coming 


looked all over the house, he saw the birds had | did greatly hearten the soldiers in the town ; 
got wing, and were gone; so he told the house | but, alas, their joy was but short—the enemies 


he came in that manner to impeach and carry 
away by force the five members that he named, 
and so went away; but, however, the house 
justified them, and complained of the king’s 
breach of the privileges of parliament. So the 
king required a guard for his person, pretend- 
ing to be in fear; and the city offered the par- 
liament a guard also to defend them, there being 


| were encamped at Bowling Hall, so near the 


| town on that side of it, that they planted some 
| of their guns against the town, and some against 
| the steeple, and gave it many a sad shake. 
|The townsmen had hung wool-packs at the 
side of the steeple, and they cut the cords with 
their spiteful shot, and shouted full loudly when 
the pack fell down. But on the’ Lord’s-day 
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morning they beat a drum for a parley ; and all 
that day (during the parley) they spent in re- 
moving their guns, just against the heart of the 
town, and into the mouth of it, into that end 
of the town called Good-Man-End, and also 
brought their army, both horse and foot, round 
about the town, no way being left of making 
their escape, and but few men in the town, and 
most of the arms and ammunition being either 
lost or lett at Adwalton, and no match but what 
was made of untwisted cords dipped in oil. 
And about the going down of the sun the par- 
ley broke up, and off goes their guns before the 
inhabitants were aware; and at the first shot 
they killed three men sitting on a bench; and 
all that night it was almost as light as day with 
so many guns firing continually. So in the 
dead of the night the captains were called, and 
a council sat to resolve what was best to be 
done ; it was presently resolved that the sol- 
diers should be told they must all shift for 
themselves, only the oflicers were resolved to 
make adesperate adventure of breaking through 
the enemies’ army at the upper end of the 
town, and all that were willing might forthwith 
repair thither. But because my lord had no 
garrison nearer than Hull, and no use could be 
made of their arms for want of match and pow- 
der, he would not command the soldiers to go 
along with him, but leave them to their own 
choice what to do; for he saw they could no 
longer keep the town; and so they did, and 
broke through, and made their way by dint of 
sword, and so got away towards Hull. And 


among the rest my godly master, Mr. Sharp, 
was one that broke through ; and yet, he having 
no mind to go so far as Hull, he then left the 
army, and took toward Lancashire, and got that 
day to a town called Coln, where he stayed 
some time. 


But oh! what a night and morn- 
ing was that in which Bradford was taken! 
what weeping and wringing of hands! none 
expecting to live any longer than till the ene- 
mies came into the town, the Earl of Newcastle 
having charged his men to kill all, man, woman, 
and child, in the town, and to give them all 
Bradford quarter, for the brave Earl of New- 
port’s sake. However, God so ordered it, that 
before the town was taken, the earl gave a dif- 
ferent order, (viz.) that quarter should be given 
toallthe townsmen. It was generally reported 
that something came on the Lord’s-day night, 
and pulled the clothes oif his bed several times, 
and cried out, with a lamentable voice, ‘ Pity 
poor Bradford!’ that then he sent out his or- 
ders that neither man, woman, nor child, should 
be killed in the town; and that then the ap- 
parition which had so disturbed him left him, 
and went away ; but this I assert not as a cer- 
tain truth ; but this is true, that they slew very 
few in the town. Some desperate fellows wound- 
ed several persons, that died of their wounds 
afterwards; but I think not more than half a 
score were slain; and that was a wonder, con- 
sidering what hatred and rage they came with 
against us. But we were all beholden to God, 
who tied their hands, and saved our lives.” 

Lister rides off to convey some information 
to his party with one David Clarkson; and 
their adventure, as very simply recited, is wor- 
thy of record. 

“* Away we went; and I led him to a place 
called the Sill-bridge, where a foot-company 
was standing: yet I think they did nct see us; 
so we ran on the right hand of them, and then 
waded over the water; and hearing a party of 
horse come down the lane towards the town, 
we laid us down in the side of the corn, and they 
perceived us not. It being about daybreak, 
we staid here as long as we durst for being 





discovered, it beginning to be light. Well, we 
got up, and went in the shade of the hedge; 
and then looking about us, and hoping to be 
past the danger of the leaguer, we took to the 
highway, intending to go to a little town called 
Clayton: and having waded over the water, we 
met with two men that were troopers, and who 
had left their horses in the town, and hoped to 
get away on foot; and now they and we walked 
together, and hoped we had escaped all danger; 
and all on a sudden a man on horseback from 
towards the beacon had espied us, and came 
riding towards us; and we, like poor affrighted 
sheep, seeing him come fast towards us, with a 
drawn sword in his hand, we foolishly kept to- 
gether, and thought to save ourselves by run- 
ning. Had we scattered from one another, he 
had but got one of us. We all got into a field; 
he crossed the field and came to us: and as it 
pleased God, being running by the hedge-side, 
I espied a thick holly tree; and thought per- 
haps I might hide myself in this tree, and 
escape; so I crept into it, and pulled the boughs 


about me, and presently I heard them cry out | 


for quarter. He wounded one of them, and 


took them all prisoners, and said, ‘ There were | 


tour of you, where is the other?’ but they knew 
not, for I being the last and least of them was 
not missed ; so he never looked after me more: 


but I have often thought since, how easily we | 


might have knocked him down, had we but had 
courage; but, alas! we had none.” 

We seldom meddle with religious topics; but 
a brief exposition of the doctrines connected 
with the worldly affairs of this sect at the time 
cannot fail to be read with attention and amuse- 
ment. 

“T remember one exercise-day at Ialifax ; 
I was hearing one Mr. Briscoe preach from that 
scripture in the Ist Peter, ii. 12, last clause: 
‘that they may by your good works, which 
they shall behold, glorify God in the day of visi- 
tation.’ He laid down this doctrine—that all 
persons that live under the Gospel have a day 
of gracious visitation: and he said this is but 
a day, and may be lost, and if once lost, all the 
angels in heaven and saints upon earth could 
not help that soul; and to prove this truth, he 
brought that scripture in the 15th Jeremy, Ist: 
‘Then said the Lord unto me, Though Moses 
and Samuel stood before me, yet my mind 
could not be towards this people.’ This fell 
upon me like a thunderbolt. I went home with 
a troubled heart. And whose case can this be 
but mine? thought 1; and if God’s mind can- 
not be towards me; I am undone for ever: and 
in this state I remained many a long day. The 
time of my apprenticeship was now just out; 
and I went and tabled with one Isaac Platts 
about two years, and traded for myself; and 
my soul-trouble began to wear ofl, as I was 
taken up with other things. It so fell out that 
my master’s daughter and I had formed a con- 
nexion, with my master’s approbation; and 
having entertained an affection for her, it took 
up too much of my time. This circumstance, 
together with my mother’s disapprobation of 
the match,—and especially my fears that she 
would prove too much like her mother, who was a 
woman of the most frozen, ill-contrived temper 
that I think I ever knew—always fretting and 
quarrelling with my master, who was, surely, a 
man of the most sweet and obliging behaviour 
that could be imagined; so that I thought how 
shall I ever bear such heart-breaking work as 
I saw frequently in our family,—this lay with 
such pressing weight upon my spirit, especially 
when the time drew near that we should put it 
to an issue, that I durst not proceed, but broke 
off the match as quietly as ( could, to the great 


dissatisfaction both of the girl, my master, and 
dame—though I never durst tell my dame that 
the cause of it lay so much at the door of her 
unworthy carriage to her husband. Ina little 
time I fell sick, and so came home to my mo- 
ther at Bradford; and then were my soul-trou- 
ble and fears revived, and were more sharp and 
piercing than before; and my apprehensions of 
the approach of death made the same cut more 
deep. In this agony I lay some weeks, op. 
pressed under the burden of guilt and a death- 
threatening distemper. Yet at last God was 
pleased to step in with light, and love, and clear 
satisfaction; and I could not hold, but cried 
out aloud, ‘ He is come! He is come?’ which 
made the affliction on my body the more light 
and easy the remainder of the time that I was 
under it: and in this sweet sense of eomfort [ 
walked many days; yet had I many clouds, 
fears, and doubts afterwards.” 

We are not following our friend to service in 
London, or any of the rest of his personal 
movements, though, as we have observed, strik- 
ing delineations of the domestic manners of the 
period; but we think one description may be 
acceptable. Thus, he tells the following story: 

“One day I thought | would take another 
walk to see Westminster and Whitehall ; so | 
walked over the park to St. James’s, and there 
found a major and a captain exercising their 
men; the captain drew off his men, and they 
marched away. I then drew near to the major, 
and watched them exercise; I perceived the 
major took some notice of me, and by and by 
he comes walking up to me, and asked me if | 
had any mind to be a soldier? ‘No, sir,’ said 
I, ‘I have no military spirit.’ ‘ Well,’ said he, 
‘what brings you to the city; for I see you are 
a countryman?’ ‘Sir,’ said I, ‘ my desire is 
to serve some gentleman, if I could meet with 
a good man and a geod family.’ ‘ Well,’ said 
he, ‘come along with me to my quarters.’ So 
he ordered another officer to dispose of the 
soldiers, and went with me. He then asked 
me several questions, and at last told me that 
there had been a gentleman with him lately 
that was inquiring if any of his soldiers had a 
mind to leave the army and betake themselves 
to a private place: ‘ But,’ said he, ‘ I knew of 
none then; but perhaps I may see him again 
shortly; and if he be not provided, tell me where 
you lodge, and I will inform you.’ So I thanked 
him, and went away, scarcely believing that f 
should hear any more of him; but the provi- 
dence, of God had a hand in it, which I was not 
aware of; for the next morning but one, by 
that time I had well come down from my bed- 
chamber, comes a soldier and inquires for me; 
and being come to him, he told me his major 
had sent him for me, to come to his quarters at 
Whitehall; but he told me nothing of the busi- 
ness. So I went with him, and came to tlie 
major; and he asked me if I had got a place? 
‘No, sir,’ said I, 1 have not.’ ‘Well,’ said 
he, ‘the gentleman of whom I spake to you 
the other day was with me yesterday ; and il 
you please to go and speak with him, my ser- 
geant shall go along with you to the custom- 
house, and there you will tind him.’ ¢ Sir,’ said 
| I, ‘you shew great kindness to a stranger, | 
| heartily thank you.’ So the sergeant brought 
m¢ to the gentleman (his name was Mr. Rye), 
| and told him his major had sent him with me 
| who was the man they had talked about last 
| night. Mr. Rye took us to a tavern, called 
for sack, and having well drunk, he sent the 
sergeant away, and bade me come to the cus- 
tom-house abvut four o’clock, and wait on him, 
and I should know more of his mind; so I did, 
and after 1 had stopped some time, he came 
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—— 
from his business, and away he led me quite 
out of the city to Islington Fields; and then 
he began to talk with me, and told me it was 
pot himself, but his mother-in-law that wanted 
aman. ‘But be not dismayed,’ said he; ‘for 
she is a good woman, and you will have a good 
place, if you stop with her. At present her 
summer-house is in Highgate, whither we are 
wing.’ ‘Then he asked me some questions ; as, 
what I knew of a work of grace upon my heart, 
what I thought of many Scriptures, and what 
my judgment was as to different things in reli- 
vion? was Ia baptist, or a presbyterian, ora 
congregational, or what was [? to which I an- 
swered according to my knowledge and appre- 
hension. At last we came to the house. He 
led me into the kitchen, and he went himself 
into the hall, where his mother and his wife 
were; and after salutation, I heard him say, 
‘Mother, I have brought you a new man.’ 
“That is well,’ said she, ‘if he be a good one.’ 
‘Thope well of bim,’ says he; ‘however, you 
may make a trial of him.’ So by and by I was 
called into the hall, and the old gentlewoman 
asked me what countryman I was. ‘A York- 
shire man,’ said I, ‘a widow woman’s son 
there.’ ¢ What occasioned your coming to 
London, and leaving your mother, being a 
widow?’ ‘ Truly,’ said I, ‘having served my 
apprenticeship, T thought to become a trades- 
wan, and hoped to live upon it; but [ went 
back, and saw I could not buy and sell and get 
gain, as other men did, and I was afraid of 
running into debt, and so in good time gave 
over, and came to London with a design to put 
myself in the situation of a servant, if it would 
please the Lord to dispose of me ‘into some 
good family.’ * Weli,’ said she, ‘you and I are 


strangers; are you willing to stay here a month, 
and we shall have a trial of each other; and if I 
like you not, then I will pay you well for that 


month, and so we shall part?’ ‘Yes,’ said I; 
‘your proposal pleaseth me well.’ So I went 
into the \kitchen again, till supper-time, and 
made observation of the man that she had, and 
how he did, and I thought I could do as he did 
well enough, On the morrow I told Mr. Rye, 
that had I known my mistress had a man, I 
should not have been willing to come. Says 
he, ‘You need not be troubled at that; for my 
uother has given him warning to provide him- 
self another place; he is so in love with strong 
drink and bad company, that his stay has been 
burdensome to my mother long, but that she 
could not meet with another man to her mind.’ 
So I was satisfied, neither did the man appear 
to be angry with me at all; thus did God, in 
lis kind providence, provide for me by strang- 
ets. In two days’ time the man went away, 
and in the mean time my mistress had told me 
what my employment should be, viz. to wait 
upon her at table, bring the table-cloth and 
spread it, lay on the trenchers, salt, and bread; 
then set her a chair, and bring the first dish to 
the table; then desire her to sit down, and so 
wait till she called for beer or any other thing; 
then to fetch another dish and clean the trench- 
ers, and so wait upon her till she had done; 
then to take off and draw the table, and carry 
away her seat, and then the two maids and my- 
self to feed on what she left; and to wait on 
her to hear sermons almost every day. I al- 
ways wrote the sermon, and repeated it; and as 
Idid at noon, so I did at night at supper, and 
then all my work was done, and this was my 
business day after day. Thus God provided 
for me time enough, and rich and fat ordinan- 
ces; for she would hear the best preachers. 
! what cause have I to wonder at the mer- 
iful providence of God in a strange place! 





Well, a month being run about, Mr. Rye being 
at home,—for he stayed mostly with Oliver 
Cromwell and godly officers of the army, and 
did but come home on Saturday night; my 
mistress called me into the hall, and said, 
‘Come, Joseph, now the time that we ap- 
pointed for trial is over, how do you like?’ 
* Alas! mistress,’ said I, ‘ it is a small matter 


how I like; the thing upon which depends my | 


going or staying is, how you are satisfied with 
me.’ ‘ Well,’ says she, ‘in a few words, I must 
tell you, I like you well, and shall not be will- 
ing to part with you, if reasonable wages will 
please you.’ ‘I am glad of that,’ said I; ‘for 
I like so well of your person and my employ- 
ment, that you shall see I Will not be willing 
to leave your service ; and as for wages, prove 
me a year, if I so long live, and at the end 
thereof give me what you please.’ ‘ You say 
well, and like a servant that intends to be faith- 
ful, and you shall fare no worse for leaving it 
to me; only,’ says she, ‘ I expect that you should 
be finer in your apparel; for you see you and I 
must go amongst many great persons.’ ‘Well,’ 
said I, ‘my inclination is to be fine enough, if 
I had wherewith to maintain it.’ ‘O!’ says 
she, ‘I will maintain you, not like your mo- 
ther’s son, but as my servant;’ upon which 
she bid me call the maid, who being come, she 
ordered her to bring the apparel to her that 
she had fetched; so she gave me a hat, bands, 
doublet, coat, breeches, stockings, and shoes, 
a cloak, and half a dozen pair of cuffs, saying, 
‘Whatever I give you at the year’s end, you 
shall have these things freely given to you.’ 
So I gave her hearty thanks, and went about 
my business; and thus the providence of God 
ordered things for my good. Here I had an 
easy life, brave ordinances, a great deal of time, 
and ten pounds wages, and many great gifts 
both from my mistress and Mr. Rye.” 

There is a fine thought on the death of his 
mother, which we cannot omit quoting. 

“ My mother died, after she had long fol- 
lowed and faithfully served the Lord; being an 
honour to her profession—a woman of a thou- 
sand — every way exemplary in her conversa- 
tion — a pattern of holiness — an heiress of a 
kingdom that fades not away, and which she is 
new possessed of for ever. She left me rich in 
a stock of prayers—the answers to which I am 
reaping every day.” 

With this we conclude our notice of a small, 
but exceedingly interesting volume; though 
we are greatly tempted to add the bravado ac- 
count of “ Bradford’s Deliverance from the 
Royalists ;’? when, inter alia, we learn that 
‘their ordnance all this time played upon 
us—one of them ranged an eight-pound bullet; 
yet see the Lord’s mercy to us,—that which 
was planted against the steeple never hit it; 
another, intended for the skouring of Kirkgate, 
’tho planted in as advantagious a place as they 
desired, ’tho the street was continually crowded 
with people; yea, though many of their bullets 
hit the houses, and some the street, yet was 
nobody at all hurt therewith; they bored, in- 
deed, 3 or 4 houses, yet (which is observable) 
did most harme to a malignants: and thus the 
terror of the Lord and of us falling upon them, 
sending their foot and artillery foremost, away 
they went (using their feet better then they 
used their hands), and about 50 of our clubbs 
and muskets after them; which courage in ours 
did most of all astonish the enemy, who say no 
50 men in the world, excepte they were madd 
or drunke, would have pursued a thousand. 
Our men, indeed, shot as they were madd, and 
the enemy fell as they were drunke ; and so we 
will divide it. Some discharged 10, some 12 





times in the pursuit; and having the whole 
body of the enemy for their butt, it may easily 
be imagined what good execution they did in a 
mile’s march (for so farre they pursued them) 
even to the Moore, where fearing to be envi- 
roned by their horse, they retired, some of them 
so wearied with this 8 houres hot service, as 
they could scarce returne to the towne. One 
thing I cannot omit: a hearty roundhead, left 
by lis comrades, environed with the enemies’ 
horse, discharged his musket upon one, strooke 
down another’s horse with the thick end of it, 
broke a third’s sword, beating it backe to his 
throat, and put them all to flight; which (though 
as the rest wonderfull) I dare pawne my credit 
to be true: and thus ended our skirmish’’— 
and our Review. 





Heraldry of Fish. Notices of the principal Fa- 
milies bearing Fish in their Arms. By Tho- 
mas Moule. 8vo, pp. 250. Illustrated by 
Engravings on Wood. London, Van Voorst. 

A striktnG branch of heraldry is illustrated 
in this volume; most agreeably by the talents 
of the writer, and fully seconded by the numer- 
ous woodcuts, which give ocular elucidation 
and point to his statements. In his preface he 
remarks :— 

“The painter will do well to seek the assist- 
ance of heraldry in his representations of his- 
torical subjects: he who feels its intreduction 
as an accessory to pictorial effect need not be 
told, that chronological accuracy in armorial 
design is equally requisite with fidelity of cos- 
tume, or the correct portraiture of the persons 
represented. ‘To the architectheraldry affords 
an unlimited extent of enrichment in exterior 
sculpture; and the judgment of C. Barry, 
R.A., the architect of the House of Lords, has 
admitted it, as an important feature, in the 
principal facade of that splendid edifice. The 
introduction of arms in windows and pave- 
ments also renders it necessary that the archi- 
tect should be acquainted, not only with the 
rules, but with the peculiar character of the 
heraldry of different periods. To the natural- 
ist it is not entirely without interest: the late 
illustrious Cuvier added a knowledge of heral- 
dry to his other pursuits; and the patient in- 
vestigation of the swan-marks of antiquity by 
Mr. Yarrell, in his History of British Birds, 
shews considerable attention to the subject: 
some of these marks, as the key, the crozier, 
and the arrow, on the swans of the lord-cham- 
berlain, the abbot of Swinstead, and of Eton 
College, bear a close affinity to the devices of 
heraldry.” 

To this we would add an idea which has often 
crossed our minds, on seeing the new decora- 
tions, year after year, of our most splendid the- 
atres ;—would they for once try heraldic em- 
bellishments with taste and judgment, and rich 
and vivid as they are in colours, we think they 
might have the most varied and most beautiful 
interior that has ever yet been witnessed in 
such places. 

But to our subject. All the fishes in the 
seas and rivers seem to have been brought into 
play to blazon the arms of persons with fishy 
names, or fishy allusions, or fishy appoint- 
ments :—‘ The ancient Counts of Wernigerode, 
master-fishers of the empire of Germany, bore 
a fish as an ensign of dignity.” 

In like manner, chubs, minnows, cod, lins, 
crabs, lobsters, roach, dace, gudgeons, barbel, 
mermaids, and other small fry, came to be the 
insignia of other great and mighty personages, 
whose names were Chubbish, Gudgeonish, or 
Lingish, &c. A miserly fellow, for example, 
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took the scales, scaly, a critic the carp,* a 
clergyman the sole, a lord-chancellor the seals, 
an opera-dancer (h)eels, an unlucky gambler 
crabs, a lawyer the shark, a broker the stock- 
fish, a soldier the swordfish, a schoolmaster 
w(h)ales, and so on through the whole nomen- 
clature of symbolical fins. Even in the hea- 
vens, men have contrived to place such em- 
blems :— 

“ The sign Pisces, according to some of the 
French heralds, is composed of dolphins, which 
Venus placed in the zodiac; a dolphin is sculp- 
tured at her feet in the most celebrated statue 
of this goddess at Florence, to indicate her 
origin from the sea; but the favourite of Venus 
amongst fish was the minnow, one of the most 
beautiful in its form and marks.” 

Among nations and potentates of earth :— 

“ Jn England the word dolphin ‘was used for 
the French name of Dauphin, as in the old 
play of King John—who, it may be remarked, 
died more than a hundred years before the 
title was in existence,— 

‘Lewis the dolphin and the heire of France.’ 
Shakspeare’s subsequent introduction of the 
dauphin in the time of king John is amply 
atoned by his transcendent genius ; but in the 
recent pictorial edition of his plays, the readers 
are presented with a portrait of the dauphin, 
taken from the Archeologia !—a less pardonable 
error either of the editor or the antiquary.” 

Upon this subject, by the by, it has been 
whimsically enough remarked, that England’s 
sovereignty of tle sea seemed to have been un- 
designedly contrasted with the pretensions of 
France; the latter being content to call her 
eldest son and heir only a Dolphin, whilst our 
eldest born are no less than Princes of Wales. 
“In consequence of the assumed fondness of 
the dolphin for the society of man, it appears 
to have been adopted in the arms of the family 
of James, the several branches of which bear 
the dolphin as a principal charge on the shield, 
and generally with the punning motto, J’ayme 
a jamais, I love everlastingly.”’ 

Another fish-crest is curious as it regards 
natural history. That of ‘ the family of Gar- 
ling, a fish’s head erased, per fess proper, is 
perhaps intended as a play upon the name, and 
should be the Garfish, or sea-pike, found upon 
the coasts of Europe. Le centropome, the 
brochet de mer of Cuvier, which forms an ar- 
ticle of consumption in South America, is a kind 
of perch, but is called a sea-pike: the sea-luce 
of heraldry is the hake, the merlucius of the 
naturalist.” 

Our next passage is also deserving of notice 
for its anecdote :— 

“In Warburton’s list of the arms of the 
gentry of Middlesex, in 1749, are those of Wil- 
liam Obreen, Esq., of Tottenham, of foreign 
extraction : per fess, azure and vert, in chief 
an armed knight on horseback in full career 
or, in base a fish naiant of the third, on waves 
of the first. The Somerset herald has not de- 
scribed the particular species of this fish, which 
doubtless was intended for a.bream, in allusion 
to the name. The earl marshal expressly 
commanded Warburton to prove satisfactorily 





* Probably on such an occasion as the following :— 
“A fish furnishing the University of Cambridge with 
a religious feast was the occasion of a tract, entitled 
Vox Piscis, or the Book-fish; containing three treatises, 
which were found in the belly of a codfish in Cambridge 
market, on Midsummer eve, 1626. This fish is said to 
have been taken in Lynn deeps, and, after finding a book 
within it, the fish was carried by the bedel to the vice- 
chancellor; and coming as it did at the commencement, 
the very time when good learning and good cheer were 
most expected, it was quaintly remarked, that this sea- 
—— brought his book and his carcass to furnish 

oth,” 





the right of each person to the arms engraved 
on his map of Middlesex, to the garter king of 
arms: he then printed his authorities for all 
the arms, rather than submit entirely to the 
arbitration of one ‘so notoriously remarkable 
for knowing nothing at all of the matter.’ 
This severe rebuke referred to Anstis, the son 
of the celebrated garter king of arms mentioned 
by Prior: 
‘Coronets we owe to crowns, 
And favour to a court’s affection ; 
By nature we are Adam's sons, 
And sons of Anstis by election,’” 
Of the roach we are told, inter alia— 
“Roach are abundant in almost all the rivers 
of Europe. ‘ Unwery roach the sandy bottoms 
choose,’ is expressive of the simplicity of this 
fish, which is termed the water-sheep. Swift 
says: 
‘Ifa gudgeon meet a roach, 
He dare not venture to approach.’ 
This fish, in old books of angling, is named 
roche, and is of the highest antiquity as a charge 
in heraldry, where it is used by those families 
whose appellation De la Roche arose from their 
rocky territory. The phrase ‘sound asa roach’ 
is derived from familiarity with the legend of 
St. Roche, whose mediation was implored by 
persons afflicted with the plague, and a belief 
which existed that the miraculous intercession 
of St. Roche could make all who solicited his 
aid as ‘sound’ as himself. The Italian proverb, 
‘ E sano come il pesce,’ connecting the idea of 
health with a fish, has been translated ‘ sound 
as a.roach;’ but the naturalist who is ac- 
quainted with the particular species will not 
admit the truth of the popular idea. Impres- 
sions of seals, used during the lifetime of the 
persons to whom they belonged, are among the 
best authorities for armorial bearings; these 
evidences deserve an attentive inspection, and 
supply an accurate test for determining the 
particular ensigns borne at a certain period, 
when appended to early deeds and charters of 
acknowledged authenticity. An instance of the 
heraldic application of the roach is found on 
the seal used by Thomas Lord de la Roche, 
and affixed to the barons’ letter to Pope Boni- 
face VIII. respecting the sovereignty of Scot- 
land, in the year 1301—one of the records pre- 
served in the Chapter-house at Westminster. 
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Gules, three roach naiant in pale argent, are 
the arms of the family of De la Roche, who 
derived their name from an estate situated on 
the verge of St. Bride’s Bay, on the coast of 


Pembrokeshire. The remains of Roche Castle, 
founded by Adam de la Roche about the year 
1200, stand upon a very remarkable insulated 





rock of considerable height, and exhibit evi- 


| 

dences of its former strength. Adam de la 
Roche, also founder of the Benedictine Priory 
of Pwll, near Milford Haven, was buried jy 
the church of Llangwm, on the banks of the 
Cleddy, where his monument yet remains, The 
form of the shield, and the motto used upon 
seals, are both supposed to have depended 
upon the taste of the person to whom they 
belonged rather than upon any establishe) 
principle. The motto used by the Roche {y. 
mily is one of those punning allusions to the 
name which at an early period were very comn- 
mon, ‘ Dieu est ma Roche;’ and the crest, 
having the same intent, is a rock. The usage 
of crests upon helmets in the camp may have 
been confined to persons of the highest rank, 
but at a very early period it certainly was not 
unusual upon seals to place figures of animals 
on the top of the shield, in the manner of 
crests; and supporters to the escutcheon were 
not improbably introduced on the seals with 
the same intention, merely as an ornament, 
without being indicative of superior rank. * * 

“ The representation of the murder of St. 
Thomas a Becket, here copied from the official 
seal of Thomas Arundel, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, in the reign of Richard II., shews the 
knight about to slay the martyr, bearing a 
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shield charged with three naiant fish, as borne 
by the Roche family. The names of the four 
knights recorded in history as the murderers of 
Archbishop Becket are Fitz-Urse, Tracy, Mor- 
vile, and Brito; and although the subject has 
been often represented, no allusion to one of 
the Roche family as concerned in the arch- 
bishop’s death is known. » ° bd 

“ One of the circumstances incident to the 
revival of literature was the foundation of the 
Academy of Florence, which originated from a 
society fancifully termed ‘ The Humides,’ each 
member being known in the community by the 
name of some particular fish, or by some appel- 
lation relative to water. Grazzini, a poet of 
some eminence, the projector of the society, 
called himself La Lasca, the roach; other mem- 
bers were distinguished by the name of some 
piscatorial occupation.” 

These quotations indicate the character of 
this very agreeable volume, in which the an- 
tiquarian information is so judiciously relieved 
by singular anecdotes and pleasantries. Hav- 
ing only to observe that it is beautifully and 
correctly got up, we will add three extracts 
more, by way of finish, respecting three pieces 
in heraldry of considerable interest, viz. the 
mullet, the grayling, and the lobster. 

“The heraldic mullet has occasioned much 
disquisition on the origin of the word, supposed 
to be derived from molette ; and French heralds 
admit six points to the star so denominated. 
In the earliest rolls of arms it is called a mole 
and a molet, whether pierced or not; and in 
some of the seals attached to the barons’ letter 
the bearing is represented with six points. On 
a seal of William Clinton, earl of Huntingdon, 
in 1387, the mullet in the arms has the same 
number. A change in the form from six to 
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five points seems to have taken place in Eng- 
jand in the beginning of the fifteenth century ; 
audit is known that the spur-rowel, to which 
the mullet is compared, was never of five points 
pefore the time of King Charles I., nor indeed 
of six points before that of King Henry VI. 
Previously the spur was furnished with a rouelle, 
or little wheel, sometimes serrated ; facts which 
can be proved by reference to the collection of 
ancient armour at Goodrich Court, in Hereford- 
shire, the seat of Sir Samuel Meyrick. The 
Boke of St. Alban’s calls this bearing macula, 
whence it has been supposed to represent a 
meteor rather than a spur-rowel. Guillim 
vives another derivation, and says, ‘ Others 
think that heralds have borrowed this word 
nullet from a kind of fish so called; not that 
which is usually known by that name, but 
another, not unlike in shape to the figure used 
in armoury, found upon the sands at the ebbing 
of the sea, and called a five-finger, but anciently 
known by the name of mullet.’ The sea-star 
here alluded to is mentioned in Bishop Sprat’s 
History of the Royal Society. It is said that 
the Admiralty Court laid a penalty on those 
engaged in the oyster-fishery, ‘ who do not 
tread under their feet, or throw upon the shore, 
a fish called five-finger, resembling a spur- 
rowel, because that fish gets into the oysters 
when they gape, and sucks them out.’ With- 
out admitting that the heraldic charge is de- 
rived from the starfish, which it appears once 
bore the name of mullet, it may not be im- 
ptoper to mention that its form is shewn in 
the arms of the noble families of Douglas, 
Vere, St. John, Ashburnham, Bonvile, Suther- 
land, and in the arms of the episcopal see of 
bangor. A work on starfishes was published 
ty John Henry Link, F.R.S., a naturalist of 
Leipsic, in 1733; but this class of fish remained 
little known in England: recently a History of 
British Starfishes, by Mr. 5. Forbes, has proved 
of extraordinary interest by his mode of treat- 
ing the subject. In this valuable addition to 
natural history, the figure of the butthorn, of 
the genus Asterias, is found to resemble closely 
the mullet of English heraldry. * * * 
“The grayling is a species of trout; but it 
is found that many rivers abounding with trout 
donot contain grayling. A certain peculiarity 
of its local distribution in England gave rise 
toa supposition that the grayling had been in- 
troduced by the monks, by whom it was held 
in esteem. St. Ambrose named the grayling 
the ower of fish, from its pleasing colour and 
agreeable smell. This fish is presumed to be 
intended in the arms of Cardinal Bentivenga, 
inwhich the rose is also introduced and com- 
mented upon in these lines to his memory : 
‘Bentivenga sacra est hac purpura amictus; in unda 
Ludentem piscem respice et inde rosas.’ 
He was confessor to Pope Nicholas III., and 
died in 1289. His arms, azure, a fish naiant 
argent, on a chief or, a chevron sable between 
two roses, were surmounted by the cardinal’s 
hat, then a novelty, it having been first worn at 
the interview between the Pope and Louis IX. 
of France, at Lyons, in 1247. The supposition 
that most of the rivers which contain grayling 
flow near the remains of monasteries is incor- 
tect, as this fish is not found in the rivers of 
Kent, Dorsetshire, Devonshire, or Cornwall, 


| supposed,” he adds, ‘as there were some espe- 
| cial marks on the Egyptian ox, so it is possible 





where conventual edifices were formerly nu- 
merous. One ofthe sources of the river Severn 
1s named the Graylin. A hand holding a fish, 
the crest of the family of Grayley, or Grelley, 


of Lancashire, is doubtless a play upon the | 


Graydon, argent, on a. chevron azure, between 
three otters sable, each devouring a fish, as 


many otter-spears or; the crest, a demi-otter | 
devouring a fish: the motto, ‘ Ad escam et} 
usum,’ for food and use, alludes seemingly to | 
the employment of the otter for the purpose of | 
catching fish. Inheraldry the graylingare term- 
ed umber-fish, from their French name ombre; 
and the punning arms of the family of Umbrell 
are, argent, three umber-fish naiant. * * * 

“The suits of armour, on the principle of 
the lobster’s shell, consisting of Jamina, being 
made with overlapping plates, which enabled 
the steel to give way to every motion of the 
body, were called ecrevisses, from their re- 
semblance to the lobster, by the French knights 
of the reign of Henry IV., when these suits 
were much usec. The shells of fish are known 
to vary according to the roughness or smooth- 
ness of the sea they live in; Juvenal’s epicure 

‘ at first sight could tell 
A crab or lobster’s country by its shell.’ 

Gules, on a bend or, a lobster sable, is the 
arms of the Spanish family of Grilla. Another 
branch of the same noble family bears gules, 
on a bend or, three lobsters sable. The his- 
tory of the nobility of Spain is marked by a very 
curious but rare book, which neither princes 
nor priests have been able to suppress ; it bears | 
the name of El Tizon de Espana, the brand of | 
Spain, and its purpose is to trace the pedigrees | 
of the grandees up to some infidel ancestor, | 
either a Moor or a Jew, destroying by that} 
means all claim to purity of descent, it being 
a severe reproach to the hidalgos that some 
amongst their ancestors stood on their legs for 
baptism,—‘ Bautizado en pie,’ meaning one who | 
had received adult baptism.” 

In reviewing any heraldic subject, we may | 
be excused for referring, in conclusion, to an | 
interesting topic connected with it and scrip- 
ture-history; though, in the present case, we 
are leaving fish for flesh—we allude to the Sign 
of Oxen, respecting which Gale, a neglected 
but elaborate writer, says: “ They have not 
judged amiss who interpret the first institu- 
tions to have been in memory of Joseph, who, 
by his providence, relieved both Egypt and 
other neighbouring countries in the seven years 
of famine. Besides the testimony of no slight 
authors, there are strong inducements to per- 
suade it. First, both the years of plenty and 
famine were foresignified by the apparitions of 
oxen; secondly, what fitter emblem (if it had 
not afterward proved an idol) to continue the 
remembrance of Joseph, by whose alone care 
and industry corn-victuals were provided in 
an extensive famine, than an oz, the true and 
lively hieroglyphic of an industrious husband- 
man? thirdly—and Suidas agreeth with us on} 
this head, though others do more clearly ex- 
press the reason of this portraiture,—namely, 
because of the great quantity of corn-measure- 
ment by Joseph in the extreme dearth. It is 





that Aaron, with his engraving-tool, made the 
like.” 





Distress in Manchester. Evidence (tabular and 
otherwise) of the State of the Labouring Classes 
in 1840-2. By Joseph Adshead. Pp. 46. 
London, H. Hooper. | 

Tuts pamphlet presents us with a sad spectacle | 

of the sufferings of our fellow-creatures: it is | 

enough to make the heart bleed. Nearly ten 
thousand inhabitants of cellars, without a com- 
fort, a conveniency, or a decency. Other thou- 
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above ground, not one atom better provided. | 


Filth, unparalleled distress, nakedness, hunger, | 


and every grade of misery to be endured to the 
very dregs;—such is the condition of a terrible 
proportion of the poor in Manchester, ay and 
in every great manufacturing town or district 
throughout the wide zealm of Britain. 

We call ourselves a civilised nation, an en- 
lightened people, a benevolent, humane, and 
Christian community ; and yet such appears to 
be a remediless state of things, compared with 
which the temporary sweep of famine, pesti- 
lence, or plague, would be a blessing. There 
are individuals and families, connected by all 
the dearest and sweetest ties of life, of whom 
we are told, from actual survey, that they have 
died and become extinct through “ gradual 
starvation.” Merciful heaven! what years of 
woe and how many living deaths are expressed 
in these two abhorrent words—“ gradual star- 
vation!” What cruel pangs to be incessantly 


| borne, till the last real and happy death of all 


relieves the wretched beings for ever from 
their earthly sufferings, and lays them where 
the weary are at rest! 

What can be done to alleviate or avert this 
calamitous ruption of society? We know not 
what governments can do, legislatively or po- 
litically, effectually to eradicate the afflicting 
disease which preys upon the very vitals of our 
national strength ;—but there are palliatives ; 
and these ought to be immediately, assiduously, 
and unsparingly applied. 

Well-conducted emigration would produce 
a partial good. 

A kindly and liberal distribution of relief 
from the poor-rates. 

The enforced ventilation of every place 
where labour is performed. 

The enforced observation of cleanliness 
throughout every portion of the population, 
and the providing of means for that purpose. 

Public attention to sewerage and drainage. 

The limitation of hours of toil. 

The prevention of those impositions which 
are practised on all the lower orders, whether 
they deal with truck-masters or little chand- 
lers and brokers. 

The prohibition, or discouragement if they 
cannot be prohibited, of those legal processes 
which seize what rubbish remains from the 
pawn-shop for some four or five weeks’ six- 
teenpence rents, and drive the miserable, with- 
out a covering of roof or rags, to the incle- 
mency of the seasons. 

The utmost exercise of private charities, 
and the support of soup-kitchens and clothing- 
dispensations. 

The earnest endeavour to make the prices of 
food commensurate to the sufficient sustenance 
of willing and healthful labour. 

The surveillance of pawnbroking shops. 

The grant of public money, where all other 
measures fail, to save any considerable body of 
the people of England from “ gradual starva- 
tion.” 

We are aware that the subject is as inex- 
haustible as it is painful; and we dare not 
enter upon its details. Our feelings we could 
not repress on rising from Mr. Adshead’s me- 
lancholy evidence; and crude as our foregoing 
hints are, there is not one of them which, if 
acted upon, would not mitigate some of the 
excessive misery which has called them forth. 


-~ ‘ - — 





William Langshawe, the Cotton Lord. By Mrs: 
Stone. 2 vols. London, R. Bentley. 
Tue transition from the * Art of Needlework,’’ 
name; also the arms of the Kentish family of | sands, though dwelling in huts and hutches!| Mrs. Stone’s former publication, to the “ Cotton 


Lord,” appears easy and natural, although in 
the reverse order of natural things; for the 
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material and the master should have come first, 
and then the work and the art. But in other 
respects the succession is in regular order; ma- 
nual skill and mental reflection; the occupation 
of early life, and the observation and acuteness 
of the accomplished woman. Of the latter qua- 
lities the present volumes—and it is of them our 
pleasing task now tospeak—give ample evidence. 
Theycontain a plain story of Manchesterlife,and 
much of the hidden springs of social outbreaks. 
The actors, with the exception, perhaps, of the 
hermit, whom we believe also to be sketched 
from life, are breathing, walking, talking, laugh- 
ing, weeping creatures, contented and discon- 
tented, affected by circumstances, as are the 
population rich and poor of that densely inha- 
bited manufacturing district at the present hour. 
There is no straining after effect in Mrs. Stone’s 
relation of events or description of character— 
no finely attenuated, prolonged scenes of suf- 
fering or woe; but all bear the plain, sterling 
stamp of natural, truth-like probability; and the 
contents of each chapter appear as the occur- 
Trences of a day, to be continued in a varied or 
new form at the following dawn. In short and 
in truth, the work before us is a pleasant read- 
able tale, interspersed with acute descriptions 
of trades’ unions, strikes, &c. The introduc- 
tion of the heroine is a fair specimen of the 
style of the authoress. 

‘“‘ My Edith deserves a little grace at your 
hands. She is not pale; she is not sentimen- 
tal; but she is fair, and feminine, and gentle, 
and generous, and good. Fear not but her 
trials will come; fear not but her cheek will be 
pale. Woman’s lot is on her, and she will yet 
be proved by suffering. Faith and patience— 
undeviating faith, unwearying patience—con- 
stancy, which is neither corrupted by prospe- 
rity nor overcome by adversity; vigils, tearful 
perhaps, but uncomplaining—to hope against 
hope—to trust, and though betrayed, still to 
trust again; this is woman’s heritage. The 
plant is nurtured in earthly soil; it shall bear 
fruitin heaven. But not yet: youthful, health- 
ful, beautiful, and gay, Miss Langshawe moved 
like a being of a brighter world. Her eye was 
yet undimmed by grief, her cheek unblanched 
by scrrow, her brow unwrinkled by care. The 
idol of her parents, the darling of all around, 
loved and courted, flattered and caressed, the 
world was as yet to her but a long day-dream 
of joy; she lived in a fairy land of hope and 
happiness. Ere long must she awake to the 
painful realities of life, to the withered hope, 
the blighting care, the fleeting joy, the linger- 
ing sorrow—a weary train! But there is energy 
in her lofty brow to combat—there is patience 
in her meek face to endure; there is hope en- 
wreathed in every magic line of her sweet coun- 
tenance. There shine ‘ pure thoughts, kind 
thoughts, high thoughts.’ A mortal she is, and 
the trials of mortality she must endure; a spirit 
she is, and a spirit for immortality is perfected 
by the trials of time. Reader! will she not do 
for a heroine?” 

The cares and vicissitudes of life were for 
Edith most trying, and required the exercise of 
great moral courage; but slight in compari- 
son with the courage displayed frequently on 
*change, as described here. 

“ In truth, it is wonderful to behold—and not 
the less wonderful because little known, and 
therefore a thing little esteemed —how fiercely 
and successfully men of high commercial fame 
battle with difficulties as they beset them. The 
politician, the soldier, the sailor, each has his 
loud acclaim for coolness and freedom of de- 
meanour in time of danger; but few remark, 
and nobody condescends to tell, how the mind 





of a tradesman battles with and subdues mere 
fleshly fears when that which he holds dearest 
on earth, his credit and his name, are in jeo- 
pardy, and the terrors of a ‘ stoppage’ compass 
him about. In truth, that is no mean intellect 
which, on a crowded exchange, in the face of 
rivals, of those great ones whom he has met as 
equals, and those men to whom a glance of 
recognition has been an acceptable favour, can 
cover with a face of cheerfulness a bosom of 
sorrows, and carry high the head when the last 
planks of the ship are about to part.” 

The following, which, we are told in a note, 
owes nothing to the invention of the writer, is 
curious. 

“ At the appointed hour, a little after dusk, 
Forshawe was in waiting near a certain tavern 
in Manchester, where his guide and friend soon 
joined him. They immediately repaired to the 
tavern ; but did not go in at the public entrance, 
but by a remote and sequestered side - door. 
The guide, who seemed well acquainted with 
all the localities, led Forshawe through diverse 
passages, up one staircase and down another, 
till it was apparent that they had quitted the 
house which they originally entered. He stop- 
ped at length in a large room, and told his 
triend to sit down there, and wait for him; he 
then went out, locking the door after him, and 
did not return for more than an hour, during 
which Forshawe was alone, and in the dark, 
for by this time the night was advanced. At 
length he returned, and two other persons 
with him; and they proceeded to bandage For- 
shaw’s eyes: he would have remonstrated, but 
was silenced immediately by being told it was 
a usual and necessary rule: being completely 
blindfolded, his arm was taken by a person on | 
each side, and they moved forward; if he felt | 
any throbbing then, it was appeased by the! 
well-known voice of one of his captors (his | 
guide), who told him that he would remain 
with him to the end. He was led, as it ap- 
peared to him, through innumerable passages, 
and up and down stairs, till at length they 
made a dead pause. He felt his friend quit 
his arm, and directly he heard three low and 
solemn knocks on what he rightly supposed to 
be a door close to them. ‘ Who comes?’ said a 
grave and sonorous voice from within— who 
comes to interrupt us in our solemn delibera- 
tions 2? Forshawe’s guide answered, ‘I am a 
brother of the order, and I bring a stranger, 
who humbly craves to be admitted of our fra- 
ternity.’ ‘ Enter, in the name of the Lord.’ 
Forshawe heard a door open, and both his arms 
again being seized, he was firmly though gently | 
drawn forward: his heart thrilled as he felt 
his footing give way beneath him, and could 
not hear the sound of a tread, either of his own 
or his guides. He was borne forward on this | 
soft and yielding ground for several yards; then | 
his conductors stood still, and so, perforce, did 
he. The most intense silence prevailed; not 
a sound was heard save the breathing of, as he 
supposed, several people around. At last, with- 
out any audible sign—any other, of course, 
being lost on him—this silence was at once 
broken by the subdued but thrilling tones of 
a hymn of several verses, which was chanted 
slowly and solemnly throughout. Then, in a 
deep and low tone, some one repeated the fol- 
lowing verses of the 94th Psalm, several voices 
responding ‘ Amen’ at the end of each verse. 
It must be observed, however, that though 
every word was given with perfect distinct- 
ness, the proceedings throughout were con- 
ducted in a subdued and whispering tone. 

' *O Lord God, to whom vengeance belongeth; thou 
God, to whom yengeance belongeth, shew thyself, 











™ 

Arise, thou Judge of the world : and reward the proud 
after their deserving. 

Lord, how long shall the ungodly, how long shall the 
ungodly triumph? 

How long shall all wicked doers speak so disdainfully 
and make such proud boasting ? 5 

They smite down thy people, O Lord: and trou}j 
thine heritage. 

Who shall rise up with us against the wicked? oy 
who will take our part against the evil-doers ? 

God shall recompense them their wickedness, ay 


destroy them in their own malice: yea, the Lord our 
God shall destroy them.’ 

There was then another considerable pause, an 
apparently motionless silence, which Forshawe 
dared not attempt to break. He was already 
much alarmed; but it was an unfailing rule oj 
this inquisition to excite alarm, so that a mem- 
ber should not dare to break his oath: indeed, 
it was no secret that their own lives were jn 
jeopardy iftheydid. He was suddenly startled 
by the sound of his own name, in a low sepul- 
chral tone: ‘ James Forshawe, hear me, and 
mark me well. You are now within our secret 
walls, and now and hereafter in our power. 
Should you betray our secrets, you will have 
cause to rue this day; but if you are faithful 
to your trust, your well-doing shall be heed- 
fully attended to, your wrongs shall be amply 
avenged. I must now know whether you can 
keep a secret?’ ‘ Yes; I can.’ ‘ And will 
you do so?’ ‘I will.’ ‘ Then shall you be 
admitted of our fellowship, and be at once to 
us as a brother. But shouldst thou prove de- 
ceitful, remember thy end; for it will be a 
fearful warning.’ Several voices then slowly 
chanted : 

* Vengeance shall slay the deceitful man, 

And a pit shall be digg’d for him who sweareth a lie.’ 
He was then desired, ina whisper, tokneel down, 
his hands were clasped and held up, and he 
was told to keep them in that position, and the 
oath was administered, he repeating each clause 
after the person who slowly recited it to him. 
It was as follows: ‘I, James Forshawe, do vo- 
luntarily swear, in the awful presence of Al- 
mighty God, and before these witnesses, that | 
will execute with zeal and alacrity, as far as in 
me lies, every task or injunction which the ma- 
jority of my brethren shall impose upon me, 
in furtherance of our common welfare; as, the 
chastisement of knobs, the assassination of op- 
pressive or tyrannical masters, or the demoli- 
tion of shops that shall be deemed incorrigible; 
and also that I will cheerfully contribute to the 
support of such of my brethren as shall lose 
their work in consequence of their exertions 
against tyranny, or renounce it in resistance to 
a reduction of wages. And I do further swear, 
that I will never divulge this my most solemn 
obligation; and that if ever I do reveal it, may 
what is now before me plunge my soul into the 
everlasting pit of misery.’ ‘ Rise, James For- 
shawe, and see howthou hast bound thyself.’ He 
was raised up, and in the same instant the ban- 
dage was lifted from his eyes. He started back 
in horror. Right facing him, almost touching 
him, the hideous skull grinning on him, the flesh- 
less arms stretched forward as if to clutch him, 
was the skeleton ofaman. Close by wasa small 
table, bearing a Bible, a drawn sword, and an 
axe. From the position of this table, his hands 
mvst have been on the Bible when he took 
the oath. He glanced fearfully round. In 
the shadowy gloom, rather than light, which 
the dim lamp cast over the chamber, he saw 
forms flitting about, all robed in white. The 
chief inquisitor (so to speak), raising his hand 
towards the skeleton, began some dirge-like 
rhymes, but ceased suddenly. Forshawe had 
sunk on the floor in a fit. He was quickly 
removed ; and the friend who had beguiled him 
there saw him laid in bed, and hoped that the 
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morning would restore him. This hope proved 
futile; the poor fellow’s nervous system had 
received too great a shock. Incipient fever 
too, the result of intense anxiety and want of 
rest and food, had been for some days silently 
working its insidious way on his always feeble 
frame. In a few days Forshawe was taken 
from his bed, and carried in a coach to the 
asylum for such miserables—an incurable lu- 
natic.” 

This long passage has left us room for only a 
slight extract or two more. How like Miss 
Mitford is the following ! could we pay a higher 
compliment than such a comparison ? 

“ But Mrs. Halliwell found, or fancied, that, 
not having her loom to take to, she had many 
idle moments; and, as the house was rather 
larger than they required, she proposed to 
have a lodger in the tidy room over the shop. 
One came, the foreman to a respectable clog 
and shoe shop in the neighbourhood. At first 
he did not like it at all; the noise of the chil- 
dren and the bustle of the thriving shop an- 
noyed him sadly, and twice he gave notice to 
quit; but somehow he is still there, and does 
not talk of going. He nurses Nancy’s baby a 
good deal—he says it is such a remarkably 
good child; and he generally assists Nancy to 
put the shop to rights at night, and often steals 
a few minutes in a morning to deck the win- 
dow. He talks of beginning business for him- 
self some day soon, and says he shall want an 
apprentice at once, and he scems to think that 
Joe Halliwell’s second lad, Bill, would suit him 
exactly.” 

A funny synonym : 

“William, tell me this moment; did you 
not say that Mr. Wilson was a natural son?’ 
‘Yes, [ did,’ said Mr. Langshawe. ‘ Mr. Wil- 
son is a relative of mine,’ said a lady, who ap- 
peared much excited; ‘I should like to learn 
the author of this calumny.’ ‘I believe Mrs. 
Irton was my informant,’ said he, looking to- 
wards a lady who was attired both with elegance 
and magnificence, but who seemed engrossed 
in some ineffably composing reflections, and sat 
sleepy, silent, comfortable, and inattentive: but 
she was roused by the parties interested. ‘Did 
you not tell me,’ said Mr. Langshawe, ‘ that 
Mr. Wilson was a natural child?’ ‘ Yes, I did.’ 
‘And pray who told you?’ ‘I don’t know, I 
forget; [think Mr. Ashworth told me.’ ‘ Lord! 
Lord!’ said he, ‘how this world is given to 
lying!’ begging a thousand pardons for the 
quotation; but I told you, ma’am, that Mr. 
Wilson was a posthumous child. Haw! haw!’ 
‘Well, I thought it was the same thing,’ said 
the lady. ‘ Haw! haw! haw!’” 

Here we conclude; hoping that the above 
extracts may induce our readers to seek to 
know somewhat more of the “ cottonocracy”’ as 
portrayed in Mrs. Stone’s amusing volumes. 





The Climate of the South of Devon, and its Influ- 
ence upon Health, §c. §c. By Thomas Shapter, 
M.D.,&c. 8vo,pp. 258. J. Churchill, London. 


We are happy to welcome Dr. Shapter as an 


author again. It is now some years since we 
had the pleasure of reviewing his Medica Sacra. 
Laurels and more sterling advantages have 
since accrued to him; but we are happy that 
he has not forgotten also the pursuit of his 
profession as a science. We believe we have 
seen the embryo of this present volume in the 
Transactions of the Provincial Medical Asso- 
ciation; but it is not the less generally valu- 
able. It is only the other day that we had in 
our hands the laborious work of Dr. Forry on 
the Climate of the United States, and re- 





gretted on that occasion that so little has 
been done for the medical topography of our 
own country. This is still more remarkable 
as applied to a district like that of the south 
of Devon, the most celebrated for the repair 
of invalids in Great Britain. Yet here there 
exist actually no satisfactory observations as 
to the temperature of Torquay, considered, but 
not authenticated, as the warmest and most 
genial climate upon the coast. 

The climate of South Devon is the first and 
most important subject that is investigated by 
our author; he has collected all existing data 
upon the subject, and discussed them fairly. 
The mean annual temperature is 51° 29’, which 
is nearly one degree higher than that of Lon- 
don, following Sir James Clark, whom our 
author thinks is in excess; but it is stated by 
some authorities to be as much as 51° 9’. The 
striking characteristic of the climate of Devon, 
and wherein, no doubt, lies one of its points of 
superiority for invalids, is, however, its equa- 
bility,—the difference between the warmest and 
coldest for ten years amounting but to four 
degrees, and the mean difference of tempera- 
ture in succeeding years but to one degree 
and a half. This same relative superiority of 
equable temperature obtains, likewise, in the 
various months and seasons ofeach year. But 
there is a remarkable fact, which the author’s 


| just scepticism led him to reinvestigate before 


he admitted its truth; which is, that while the 
temperature is more equable than in London, 
for months, and seasons, and the whole year, it 
is the reverse with regard to day and nicht; 
the mean difference of temperature between 
which does not exceed in London fourteen 
degrees and a half, while it amounts to thirty 
degrees in South Devon. Without staying to 
explain this remarkable discrepancy, it is obvi- 
ous that it is of high importance to the invalid 
to be acquainted with such facts, and to take 
precautions which he might otherwise neglect, 
—as, more particularly, not to keep his window 
open at night. 

The moisture of the climate of this part of 
England is proverbial; and the observations 
collected by Dr. S. fully sustain for it this 
character; but it appears, at the same time, 
from the prevalence of warm westerly winds, 
that this moisture is not cold nor chilling, nor 
in any way unwholesome. It seems, indeed, 
without following the author through all his 
investigations, that the chief characteristic of 
the climate is that of being warm, soft, mild, 
equable, calm, and free from storms. Though 
subject to a large share of rain, yet it seldom 
occurs that a whole day is so unceasingly wet 
as not to afford some hours sufficiently fine for 
out-door exercise; and it appears that the 
only dangers to be avoided are, the discrepancy 
of day and night temperature, and the occa- 
sional, although not very frequent, great varia- 
tions of temperature, which are the cause of 
much acute and fatal disease. 

The subject of the diseases of Devon being 
a professional one, we will not enter upon 
it here. It is a difficult thing to treat of dis- 
eases in a statistical form; many cases of phthisis 
are put down as catarrh, and vice versd ; and 
so with many other forms of disease: then, 
again, different medical men take different 
views of disease, as we have examples in the 
present day of many able practitioners, who, 
let any kind of case present itself, see nothing 
but spinal irritation, constitutional irritation, 
tubercular disease, cardiac derangement, or 
whatever other hobby they are riding for the 
time being. Still, broad truths are obtained by 
such a mode of proceeding; and the reputation 





of the able correspondent to the Cyclopedia of 
Practical Medicineis aguarantee for the generally 
accurate views given of the forms of disease. 

The remarks upon the principal inland and 
sea-coast towns of South Devon are what will 
render the book most interesting to the general 
reader; and being backed, as previously said, 
by an admitted medical authority, it should 
become the companion of all who are seeking 
health in those renowned regions of our own 
fair isle. 

The geology, natural productions, economical 
history, and statistics of the south of Devon 
are also treated of; and thus, while there is a 
philosophy in the relation of all these subjects 
to one another, there is also a source of instruc- 
tive amusement to all who follow our advice, 
and make this their guide to South Devon. 





MRS, TROLLOPE’S ITALY. 
(Conclusion. ] 


Tne following sketch of the English in Flo- 
rence was left out of our notice of Mrs. Trol- 
lope’s first volume, and seems to deserve a 
place :— 

“‘ The casino rooms are gay-looking and pretty 
enough, but not sufficiently large to accommo- 
date well so numerous an assemblage as were 
congregated there on the eve of St. John The 
crowd was tremendous....and yet I declare 
to you that among the ladies, I positively found 
it required a little looking about to discover any 
who were xot English. Of course I am always | 
happy.... who is not?.... to meet with 
English friends anywhere and everywhere; but 
yet, there are certain English feelings, that are | 
not gratified by observing the enormous colo- | 
nies of British subjects that are planted every- | 
where upon the Continent. Nor do the Eng- 
lish at Florence appear to me to hold a posi- 
tion sufficiently distinguished there to gratify | 
our national feelings. Wherever some few 
English families of high aristocratic rank have | 
taken up their abode, a distinguished circle is | 
immediately formed around them, consisting 
generally of the best class of the English within 
their reach, and of the most distinguished na- 
tives of the place in which they have fixed 
themselves. This immediately gives a style and 
tone to their circle, such as English people of 
condition may naturally be expected to find 
around them, go where they will. But I eon- 
fess it is matter of surprise to me, to hear of so 
many English families in the middle station of 
life, who appear to have settled themselves 
down among a people who positively fly before | 
them, It is certain that many persons may be | 
able to keep a carriage at Florence who could | 
not afford to do so in London; but is it pos- 
sible that this can atone for all that makes home | 
essentially home? J am quite aware that no | 
education for either sex can be complete, from 
which the advantages of travel are excluded: | 
but this has nothing to do with making a resi- 
dence abroad, especially in a country where 
the habits and manners of the people appear to | 
mark resident foreigners as intrnders..... 
However, this is one of the many cases in } 
which ‘there is no accounting for taste;’ and 
the attempting to do so, is perhaps as foolish 
an occupation as can well be devised.” 

In continuation, we find the 2d volume, occu- | 
pied with Bologna, Venice, Rome, Naples, &c., 
so like the first, that we shall content ourselves 
with only one farther and very short illustra- 
tion, and leave our remarks without addition. 
The former relates to the miserable condition | 
of the byeways in Italy, and the poverty and| 
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ignorance of the Roman states. The date is, 
Turin, Nov. 1841. 

“It is a dangerous experiment to quit the 
great routes through Italy in search of the 
picturesque, or of any thing else; and since I 
closed my last letter we have experienced more 
difficulties (though I cannot conscientiously add 
dangers) than the whole of our journey had pre- 
viously produced... I believe 1 love fine scenery 
as well as most people; but I do not think [ 
would voluntarily undertake to endure the same 
again, unless some one particularly worthy of 
credit in such matters would vouch for my see- 
ing something as wonderful as Niagara, or as 
beautiful as Schwatz, as my reward. It is net, 
however, so much the badness of the road that 
I complain of, as the very ‘ pientiful lack’ of 
accommodation at the miserable little inns... 
Never before have I been so literally called 
upon to ‘ enter into the venerable presence of 
Hunger, Thirst, and Cold,’ as during this me- 
morable expedition. To make this statement 
accurately correct, however, the word ‘ dirt’ 
must be substituted for ‘cold’... although 
we have occasionally been met by a cutting and 
a biting wind, that accorded not well with the 
rich foliage, which has still, for the most part, 
more the aspect of August than of November... 
But the dirt and melancholy neglect of them- 
selves, which we have found among the people 
at the miserable little inns where we have been 
obliged to pass several nights, is beyond any 
thing you can imagine; and has offered us a 
sadder picture of human misery, ignorance, and 
destitution, than I have ever witnessed ... ex- 

| cept, perhaps, among the manufacturing popu- 
lation of Manchester and its neighbourhood... 
The wretched ignorance and poverty of the ec- 
| clesiastical states presses most painfully upon 
) the observation at every step you go, by every 
object you see, and from every question you 
ask... ‘It is not that we are idle,’ said a man 
with whom my son entered into conversation. 
| ‘We are not idle... We would dig the very 
rocks to get bread, if we were not so sorely 
burdened.’ ‘Si gravita,’ was his phrase... 
and he added, that those who would live well 
must live either in Tuscany or Lombardy. ‘ A 
man may do well in either.’ The consequence 
of this sort of hopeless despair is a supine 
abandonment of all the little contrivances which 
we so frequently see giving decency, and even 
| comfort, to poverty. .. Rags, filth, and very 
deficient nourishment, all seem endured with 
| a degree of sullen calmness, that must be either 
the prelude to a storm, or one stage of a pro- 
| cess, by which the inhabitants of this unhappy 
portion of the finest country in the world is to 
| sink into a moral condition in no way superior 
to that of Hottentots. There is something in- 
} expressibly painful in travelling through a 
; country where the contrast is so fearfuily 
| strong between the munificent operations of 
) nature and the pitiful management of man... 
and this too in a land that owns the same lan- 
guage as that spoken in the prosperous fields 
) of ‘Tuscany and Lombardy... In many cases, 
the commonest resources of human industry 
appeared to be absolutely unknown... We 
were repeatedly told, when asking for milk, 
‘that no cows were kept in that neighbour- 
phood.’...‘That there was nothing for them to 
peat.’... And ¢hat in a climate where the very 
jait seems to generate vegetation!... But all 
this is too painful to dwell on...and, more- 
}Over, so very very useless a speculation for 
those who are here only to obey the mandate, 
|‘ Guarda e passa,’ that the sooner we leave it 
| the better.” 





Altogether, from-the off-hand, ready, and 


cursive style in which these volumes are pen- 
ned, the reader wil! be carried through them 
with an agreeable feeling; conscious of no fa- 
tigue, even when told something known before, 
and informed in an amusing way with what is 
new. 


No. I. 





The Annals of Chymistry and Pharmacy. 

Vol. I. Longman and Co. 
We heartily welcome into the field of science 
this new labourer, a weekly publication—pam- 
phiet form — devoted to chemistry, pharmacy, 
galvanism and electricity, &c. &c. The prin- 
cipal object appears to be to afford to the 
English chemist a summary of the discoveries 
of continental chemists, and not exclusively to 
the initiated, but even to the tyro, who may 
therein read and understand the progress of 
the numerous investigators of this interesting 
science. he primary divisions of the con- 
tents of the first Number are chemistry, opera- 
tive and experimental—chemistry applied to 
agriculture — practical pharmacy — and _gal- 
vanism and electricity; in all seventeen arti- 
cles, and a good and promising sample. 


Fuicher’s Ladies’ Memorandum-Book. Sudbury, 

Fulcher; London, Longmans. 
Tue first seen of our Annuals, with its pretty 
title-page and neat engravings of Suffolk man- 
sions, is received with a hearty welcome; be- 
ing still what it has ever been, a Pocket- 
book which does honour to the provincial 
press. It has all the qualities of utility— 
blank pages arranged for memoranda, others 
ruled for accounts, the almanack-information 
of sunrise and moonshine, feasts, fasts, terms, 
&c. &c. &c. But it has also, in addition, some 
appropriate original poetry by J. Montgomery, 
B. Barton, Emma Bloodworth, and other anony- 
mous and local writers not unworthy of the 
choir, ‘Their compositions are followed by a 
judicious selection, and the whole wound up 
with the never-failing attractions of enigmas, 
charades, &c., and prizes and solutions for the 
same prolific and amusing exercises of the pre- 
ceding year. Altogether, the Memorandum- 
Book is handsomely got up; and as nice and 
convenient a companion as a lady need put in 
her pocket for 1843. 


Ladies’ Flower-Garden of Ornamental Perennials. 
Nos. VIU.and IX. By Mrs. Loudon. Lond., 
W. Smith. 

Two beautiful Nos. The rich Dianthus is a 

gay bouquet of many hues. Ticatees, and 

Pinks, and Carnations, of singular markings 

and colours; several specimens of Silene, 

Lychnis, Agrostemma, and eight or ten pretty 

Linums, are altogether graceful examples of 

the embellishments with which our gardens 

are now so highly enriched. 


The Persecuted; or, the Days of Lorenzo dei 
Medici. By James C. Dansey, Esq. Svo, 
xp. 295. Florence, Joseph Molini; London, 
C. F. Molini. 

It is so rarely that we get an English book 

from the press of Florence, that we must at 

once pay our respects to this historical romance, 
which has reached us from that quarter. In 
its incidents it is highly melo-dramatic, and 
might furnish a stirring piece for the stage. 

But its chief merit is in the pictures it draws 

of the famous house of the Medici, and espe- 

cially of the illustrious Lorenzo, and of the 
times in which he flourished, and many of his 
contemporaries, both friends and foes. A sor- 

ceress, a dwarf, assassins, conspirators, &c., 

keep up the fire of the romantic part; with 

which the genuine affairs of Florence and other 





parts of Italy are intermingled with consider. 
able effect. 


Tales of the Braganza, with Scenes and Sketches, 
By T. H. Usborne, Esq., author of “ A New 
Guide to the Levant, Egypt, &c.” Pp. 27s, 
Cradock and Co. ; 

A MEDLEY of adventures, tales, legends, and 

other light reading, with which an hour may 

be agreeably spent by those who do not ask too 
much from productions of the kind. It is evi. 
dent that many of the descriptions are real, 
and the incidents facts; and the author, though 
obviously young in this sort of composition, 

might on practice find himself eligible for a 

higher undertaking. 


Ireland, and the Irish Church; its past and pres 
sent State, and future Prospects. By the Right 
Hon. Lord Viscount Lilford. Pp. 154. Lon- 
don, J. Ollivier ; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 

Ir is a good sign to see a person of the author's 
rank applying himself to a question of national 
importance; and it is hardly less so to find 
that the result of his investigations is, to re- 
commend, not violent measures or agitation, 
but patience and repose, as a remedy for exist- 
ing difficulties and evils. 


The Sailor’s Bride, §c. Pp. 144. G. Virtue. 
A TuIRp edition of a moral domestic tale. 


Lectures on Female Prostitution, §c. By Ralph 
Wardlaw, D.D. Pp. 163. Glasgow, Macle- 
hose. 

To cleanse the Augean stable, it was a neces- 
sity to go into every nook and corner of it; and 
so, with the earnest wish to do what can be 
done to mitigate the evils and miseries involved 
in the title- page above quoted, it has been expe- 
dient to exhume much of filth and vice to the 
light. Dr. Wardlaw was called to the task by 
a large body of divines, and otherwise excellent 
members of society; and he has acquitted him- 
self ably. But though of infinite importance 
to the moralist and legislator, our readers will 
at once perceive that this is a work on which 
the Lit. Gaz. cannot gu into circumstances. 


Morning and Evening Exercises for October, No- 


vember, December. By Wm. Jay. Pp. 684. 
London, C, A. Bartlett. 

Tue concluding volume of a work which has 
obtained much popularity and a very extensive 
circulation. It is fully equal to those which 
have gone before, and will no doubt be equally 
successful, even adding to their attractions. 
The pious author speaks of the whole as a 
relaxation from ministerial labours: the exer- 
cises are certainly in happy unison with the 
most important functions of that holy office. 


A New French Grammar ; illustrated by Exam- 
ples referring to the History af Great Pritain 
and Ireland. By A. F. Guillerez. Trans- 
lated by E. C. Anderson. Edin., P. Rick- 
ard; London, Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 

Lectures Grammaticales et Historiques. By A. 
F. Guillerez. The same. 

Tue first is a good and useful grammar; the 

last a good and instructive selection. 


Guide to the County of Wicklow. By James 
Fraser. Dublin, Curry, jun., and Co. 
Belfast and tis Environs, with a Tour to the 
Giant's Causeway. The same. 
Two little volumes to lead travellers to the 
most interesting sights in the neighbourhood 
of Dublin and Belfast. The latter seems to be 
the better executed of the two; but both, we 
think, are well adapted to their intended pur- 
poses. 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

Yo the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Bacton, North Walsham, Norfolk, 
Sept. 26, 1842. 
sin, — May I beg the favour of your insert- 
ing the following lines, to correct a few errors 
ghich appear in Mr. Charlesworth’s letter in- 
grted in No. 1337, Sept. 3d. In that letter 
Mr. Charlesworth introduces me as speaking 
in my work (History, Antiquities, and Geology 
of Bacton) of one engraving “ as representing 
the fossilised relics of an extinct saurian.” The 
word “ extinct” is not mentioned in my book. 
The following is the only notice given: “ The 
skeleton of the saurian, given in the annexed 
late, was found in the same deposit” (p. 66). 
With regard to the other engraving, Mr.Charles- 
worth remarks, that I state it to be “ an dno- 
ylotherium.”’ Where Mr. Charlesworth gets 
this from, I cannot tell—certainly not from 
my book, as the following passages will shew. 
First, Prof. Owen’s opinion, already cited in 
Mr. Charlesworth’s letter, as copied in my 
work, states it to be an animal allied to Ano- 
plotherium, not the Anoplotherium itself. Se- 
condly, speaking of the metacarpal bones, two 
in number, 1 merely say, “ the Palcotherium 
of Cuvier is marked from the Anoplotherium by 
the presence of three metacarpal bones in each 
extremity” (loc. cit. 64). Thirdly, in a note 
(p. 65): “ It was probably distinct from the 
genus Palxotherium; but a pachyderm, and 
nearly allied to that genus.” 

I do not doubt Mr. Charlesworth’s acquaint- 
ance with the strata, “ which are at present 
accessible by cliff-sections along the eastern 
coast of England ;” but that gentleman may 
not perhaps be aware of the fact, that large 
masses of strata are now and then laid bare by 
high winds and tides, which are seldom met 
with in the cliffs. The strata in which the 
group of bones was found (which has given 
rise to the present discussion) has only been 
exposed once since my residence at Bacton, at 
low-water mark, at the time the bones were 
extricated, and is situated full sixty feet below 
the surface of the cliff. 

Mr. Charlesworth, after an inspection of the 
fossil in question, does not seem settled in his 
own mind with respect to the mammal to which 
the jaw and teeth properly belong, if we are 
to judge from letters written by him. In one 
letter he says, ‘ the teeth and jaw belong pro- 
bably to a small deer,”’ but he does not men- 
tion the species, of which he must be aware 
there are many; then he asserts, they belong 
“probably” to a “ stag;” next, “ probably” 
a“ goat;” and lastly, * probably” a “ sheep.” 
So that, according to these various conflicting 
letters, the animal does still appear a nonde- 
script altogether ! 

Mr. Charlesworth next strives to establish 
his opinion by making out the remaining bones 
as not belonging to the animal—* are decidedly 
not those of an Anoplotherium, and probably 
belong to more than one individual.” Now 
ill that I can say on this point is,—the bones 
were all found together—were all extricated 
ftom the strata at the same time—and were 
lid in such a position as warrant their all 
belonging to the same animal. The fore leg I 
particularly noticed as lying apparently per- 
feet—the humerus resting upon the head of the 
radius, and the ulna adhering to the humerus; 
the metacarpal bones, with those of the meta- 
tarsus, were apparently occupying the place 
which they are represented as occupying in 
those of the Anoplotherium tribe. 

I refrain from trespassing upon your space 
further than just to remark, that, when desirous 





of imparting truth to others, it is essential we 

should deal in plain facts, and not in mere 

probabilities.—I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
C. GREEN. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
NEW“APPARATUS FOR SPECIFIC GRAVITIES. 
M. Konstantinorf, lieut. of horse-artillery in 
the Russian service, having frequent occasion 
to determine the specific gravity of bodies 
which from their nature were soluble in water, 
and having experienced much difficulty in the 
use of Leslie’s apparatus, and uncertainty of 
exact observation,—devised the following new 
and ingenious arrangement, based on the same 
principle as the instrument of Leslie, but dif- 
fering greatly from it, and deserving especial 
attention for the exactness and celerity with 

which observations may be made. 

The apparatus consists of a tablet of ground 
glass, traversed and supported by two barome- 
trical tubes of at least 14 inches high, having 
their lower ends in a bag containing mercury, 
the capacity of which can be regulated by a 
screw-press. When the tubes are filled with 
mercury, any alteration in the capacity of the 
bag will cause the level of the mercury in the 
tubes to vary, which is to be regulated by a 
scale placed between the two tubes, and sup- 
plied with indicators and a vernier. The com- 
plementary parts of the instrument are a small 
bell-glass and crucible. 

In order to determine the specific gravity of 
a body, first cause the mercury to rise in the 
tubes; then place the crucible containing the 
substance on the glass tablet, and over it the 
bell-glass, so that it may also cover the orifice 
of one of the tubes; by increasing the capacity 
of the bag by means of the screw-press, the 
mercury in the open tube, exposed to atmo- 
spheric pressure, may be reduced to any level; 
but the mercury in the other tube under the 
bell-glass, by the same means, will only be 
diminished to a certain extent. The difference 
of the levels in the two tubes, together with 
the volume of air in the bell, will afford the 
means of determining the volume of the body 
contained in the crucible. Let w be the vo- 
lume of air in the bell; w’, the volume given by 
the first and second level of the mercury in the 
covered tube; /, the difference of the level in 
the two tubes at the end of the observation; 
H, the height of the barometer during the ob- 
servation; and v, the volume of the body con- 


P ° ° H—/s 
tained in the crucible; then, om w—w/E—®, 


CHRONOMETERS, 
Tue specification of Mr. Dent’s “ patent im- 
provement of chronometers’’ declares the ob- 
jects, among others, of his invention to be, “ to 
obviate, by a continuous correction, the errors 
arising from the tension of the balance-spring 
not following the same law of increase and 
decrease, at different temperatures, with the 
law that governs the corresponding increase 
and decrease in the inertia of the balance. 
Hence the ratio which should invariably exist 
between the tension and the inertia is not 
maintained throughout; whereas a correspond- 
ence between these two is a condition absolutely 
necessary to the correct performance ofa chro- 
nometer at different temperatures. By the 
neglect of this important condition, it has been 
observed that, with the exception of two oppo- 
site extremes of temperature, the rates of chro- 
nometers as hitherto generally constructed, have 
been, between those temperatures, accelerated ; 
or the rate on each side of a mean temperature 





” 


has been retarded.” The simultaneous correc- 
tion of tension and inertia is the point to which 
all endeavours have been directed in this im- 
portant branch of mechanics, and hitherto with 
varying success. Whether the present pa- 
tentee has attained the end in view, is a matter 
worthy of more than a passing thought, or a 
mere inspection of diagrams and a specifica- 
tion. We therefore, in this article, are desir- 
ous of drawing the attention of the numbers 
interested in the subject to the invention by 
which Mr. Dent conceives he has perfected a 
continuous correction or compensation, which 
will move the compensation-weights over any 
required space, so that the inertia will be in 
accordance with the varying tension of the 
balance-spring. We should state, however, 
that, experimentally, Mr. Dent has determined 
that between the temperatures of 32° and 100° 
Fah., the tension varies nearly as the tempera- 
ture. 

The principal novelty of the invention con- 
sists in the compensation diminishing the dis- 
tance of the centre of gravity of the compensa- 
tion-weights from the centre of the balance upon 
a decrease, and the converse upon an increase 
of temperature, which is the reverse of what has 
generally hitherto been done in the ordinary con- 
struction of the balance. This is now accom- 
plished by a primary compensation, being the 
only adjustment which the ordinary chronometer 
possesses to correct the errors of the balance- 
spring; and also by “ continuous secondary com- 
pensation-pieces,”’ which place the compensa- 
tion-weight in a position calculated to vary the 
inertia, when moved by the primary compen- 
sation-pieces in the before-stated arithmetical 
proportion. The principles upon which the 
improvements are effected will be better un- 
derstood by the following diagrams, without 
the minute details of reference to parts, for 
which we refer to the specification. . 


Fig. 1 


represents the plan of a compensation-balance 
in which the two compensation-weights are 
each carried by a primary and a continuous 
secondary compensation-piece, which pieces 
are shewn straight, in order to facilitate the 
clear understanding of the principles of the 
invention, although, in practice, a curved figure 
is frequently used, or the primary and se- 
condary compensations made in one curved 
piece. 
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shews the plan of a balance, in which the pri- 
mary and continuous secondary compensation is 
obtained on each side of the balance from one 
curved piece. 

In these two figures the compensation-weights 
are represented as moving in a plane at right 
angles to the axis of motion; but a similar 
effect is produced by causing them to move in 
a plane passing through the axis of motion. 





is an example of this. The weight always 
moves in a line perpendicular to the centre of 
the block on the end of the bar; and on eleva- 
tion of temperature, the distance between each 
staple is increased in height, and the com- 
pensation-weight raised from the balance-bar: 
under these circumstances, the augmentation 
thus effected by the secondary compensation 
enables the primary compensation to carry the 
weight over a greater space and with accelerated 
velocity towards the centre of motion; the re- 
verse effect, of course, taking place on a decrease 
of temperature. 


is a perspective view of a balance of the same 
kind as fig. 3; but in this case the continuous 
secondary compensation-pieces, each made in 
the form of one staple only, stand across the 
primary compensation-bar at right angles, which 
is an essential condition of this construction, 
because a single-staple compensation will not 
raise the weight perpendicularly from the end 
of the bar; therefore the bow of the staple 
should be placed in a position which will raise 
the weight, without producing more variation in 
the inertia than is unavoidable. 


THE NIGER EXPEDITION. 
TueE last No. of The Friend of Africa informs 
us, that by the steam-vessel Kite, from the 
coast of Africa, there arrived as passengers 
Captain Wm. Allen, R.N., and the remaining 
officers and crews of H.M.S. Wilberforce and 
Soudan, viz. Commander W. Ellis; Mr. W. 


Mr. W. Bush, acting purser; Mr. Thompson, 
acting surgeon; Mr. Anderson, acting second- 
master; Mr. G. Gustafison, engineer; Mr. R. 
Graystock, engineer; Mr. Roscher, geologist; 
Mr. L. Fraser, naturalist; Mr. Terry, chief 
clerk to the commission ; Mr. Crowther, native 
catechist ; and about twenty men, most of whom 
had volunteered from the merchant- service 
since the return of the Expedition from the 
river last year. 

The Kite, as we have mentioned in former 
Gazettes, reached Fernando Po from England, 
with the government-despatches, on the 24th 
June, having had an unusually long passage, 
in consequence of finding no coals at Sierra 
Leone. It had been intended that the Wilber- 
force and Soudan should leave Fernando Po on 
the 25th of June, in order to proceed up the 
river; but in consequence of the receipt of 
these despatches, which directed that only one 
vessel should go, the Wilberforce was selected 
for that service. 

Lieut. W. H. Webb, who had volunteered for 
the command ; Mr. Webb, acting purser; Mr. 
Hensman, surgeon of the West African Com- 
pany’s Establishment at Clarence Cove, acting 
as assistant-surgeon; Mr. J. Waddington, act- 
ing boatswain ; Mr. H. Davy, acting carpenter ; 
Messrs. Johnstone, Cameron, and Collins, en- 
gineers ; and forty-five blacks, formed her crew. 
The whole of the above-mentioned officers, with 
the exception of Messrs. Hensmanand Cameron, 
took a share in last year’s Expedition. 

The Wilberforce left Clarence Cove, in tow 
of the Kite, on the 20th of June, and crossed 
the bar of the Nun on the 2d July, Capt. Allen 
having himself accompanied her thus far. 

On his return to Fernando Po, Capt. Allen 
determined to leave the Soudan at that place, 
in charge of Mr. Sturgess, master’s-assistant of 
the Kite, with Mr. Stirling, late assistant-sur- 


geon of the Wilberforce, and two supernumerary 
engineers, who had lately been brought out by 
the Kite ; and, after giving orders for any ves- 
sel touching at Fernando Po, to proceed to the 
mouth of the Nun, and await the return of the 
Wilberforce, finally sailed for England on the 


7th July. Mr. Cook, civil commissioner, and 
Mr. Simpson, clerk of the Wilberforce, sailed a 
few days previously in the Golden Spring, and 
arrived in London on the 18th ult. 

Lieut. Webb had directions to proceed to 
the settlement at the Confluence, in order that 
any who wished might have an opportunity of 
returning. He was also entrusted with dis- 
cretionary powers to open a communication 
with Rabbah; but the limited number of his 
officers would, in all probability, preclude his 
attempting the difficult navigation of that part 
of the river. 

During the three months which the Wilber- 
force and Soudan passed at Fernando Po, and 
cruising in the Bight of Biafra, although se- 
veral cases of fever appeared among their crews, 
only one death took place, that of Mr. Ross, 
one of the supernumerary engineers, who had 
not been up the Niger. Captain Allen had a 
severe attack of fever during the passage home, 
after leaving the Cape de Verde Islands ; but 
had recovered before his arrival in England. 
By intelligence of the 12th July from Ascen- 
sion, we learn that the Albert was still at that 
island, daily expecting the arrival of Captain 
Foote, the senior officer on the station, who, it 
was supposed, would immediately despatch her 
to England. Her crew had all tolerably re- 
covered their strength, with the exception of 
her commander, Capt. E. G. Fishbourne, whose 
constitution had not yet rallied from its late 





Forster, master; Dr, M. Pritchett, surgeon; 


LS 
SCANDINAVIAN SOCIETY, 

From a half-facetious, half-serious article in 
the foreign correspondence of the Foreign Quar. 
terly Review, just published, we collect that the 
gathering of the northern savans at Stockholm 
in July last surpassed the most ardent wishes 
of its supporters, numbering nearly 500 mem. 
bers; and yet that the “ quality of the meet. 
ing was not so high as had been hoped,” owing 
in part to concurrent festivals. Of the attend. 
ance the writer says:— 

* Not to mention the tribes of indigenoys 
Swedes who attended it, the government steam. 
vessel, Heckla, placed at the disposal of tl 
Danish savans by the king of Denmark, brought 
a large cargo of wisdom from Copenhagen, 
headed by Conferenz-rad Orsted, the first mathe. 
matician of Denmark; while troops of Norse. 
men, led by Prof. Hansteen, also a gteat mathe- 
matician, thronged the steam-boats on the 
lakes, and poured down over the Fells. The 
meeting, though open to all wise men from all 
parts of the world, was not well attended either 
by English or Germans ; of the former, a soli- 
tary but sufficient specimen presented himsel!, 
Prof. Johnson, of Durham ; of the latter great 
things were expected, and it was confidently 
hoped that the veteran Humboldt would glad. 
den the eyes of the assembly. But, alas, fo: 
science! the ‘ silberne Hochzeit’ of the Em- 
peror Nichelas happened in the same week as 
the Scandinavian gathering; and the philoso- 
pher, who is also aGeheime Rath, being bidden 
to the marriage-feast at Petersburg, either could 
not or would not come. ... The arrangements 
of the provisional committee at Stockholm, su- 
perintended by Baron Berzelius, were excel- 
lent; and the greatest attention was paid to 
the comfort of the visiters. The king and the 
prince-royal behaved in the most gracious way. 
The house of Nobles was appropriated to the 
sections and general meetings; and the palace 
of Prince Carl given up as a place of evening 
resort. In these favourable circumstances the 
incongruous mass of physicians, geologists, clic- 
mists, naturalists, botanists, &c. &c., resolved 
itself, with very little loss of time, into various 
sections; in the labours of which, together with 
three general meetings for the sake of the pub- 
lic, rather more than a week was to be con- 
sumed. In several of these sections, especially 
in those for medicine and geology, many papers 
were read, and much work was, it is said, 
done.” 

The only papers mentioned were one by 
Orsted, “ On the application of mathematics to 
the conveyance of all other kinds of truth ;"— 
one by Berzelius, “ On the rise of the coast in 
the Scandinavian peninsula,” which he attri- 
buted to the cooling of the earth’s centre: he 
combated the glacier theory of M. Agassiz, 
and pointed out its insufficiency as regards 
Sweden ;— and one by Count Bjérnstjerna, 
Swedish minister at the court of St. James, 
‘“‘ On the primitive abode of the human race.” 

“ With regard to the unscientific part of the 
proceedings, nothing could be more satisfac- 
tory. The society dined together at the Bourse 
most merrily; and on one occasion were bidden 
to a banquet at the palace, where they were 
received by the king in person: thus present- 
ing a very favourable contrast to his majesty 
of Denmark, who had sent one of his chamber- 
lains to preside at a dinner which he gave to 
the society at Copenhagen, not deigning to eat 
with them himself. In this way the time passed 
quickly by; and after a pleasant expedition 
to Upsala, the foreigners departed in the very 
best humour.” 
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FINE ARTS. 

Encouragement of the Fine Arts.—The di- 
rectors of the Polytechnic Institution, stimu- 
jated by the success which has attended the 
Art-Unions of London, Edinburgh, Germany, 
&c., have resolved to establish a similar Union 
on more extended principles, so as to encou- 
rage the productions of artists, men of science 
and ingenuity, of Great Britain and of all other 
countries, by facilitating the sale of their works. 
The subscription is to be twenty shillings, and 
the amount raised to be laid out on various 
productions, the possession of which will be 
determined by lottery every spring, when the 
prizes of from the value of 10/. to 200/. will be 
determined. Paintings, drawings, engravings, 
sculpture, and bronzes; mathematical, astro- 
pomical, and all kinds of philosophical appara- 
tus, working and other approved models made 
to scale, musical instruments when containing 
any new application or improvement, collec- 
tions in mineralogy, conchology, geology, &c., 
are the objects in view. Other beneficial mat- 


ters are aimed at, which, we presume, will be 
fully explained by the projectors. 


SIGHTS OF LONDON, 

The Colosseum: Artificial Ice, §c.—The nu- 
merous attractions for a lounge at the Colos- 
seum induced us to visit it the other day; and 
the pleasure we received leads us to recom- 
mend it to others. Passing through the con- 
servatories, in which are some rare plants in 
fine order, there are in recesses the friendly 
assemblage of hostile animals, all seeming to 
enjoy their strange companions instead of tear- 
ing them to pieces,—the oceanic caverns, the 
moss-fountain, and other delectations for the 
young. Farther on is the Swiss Cottage, and 
view of the Righi and other alpine mountains, 
cosmoramic peeps, waterfall and wintery scenery 
extremely natural; and, most novel of all, the 
sheet of artificial ice, composed chiefly of salt 
and alum, on which skaters perform their grace- 
ful and healthy evolutions, as if on real ice. 
The composition is about an inch thick; and 
when cut up on the surface by the skaits, all 
that is necessary to make it smooth again, is to 
sweep up the loose particles, and re-dissolve 
and re-spread the solution with a mop. Thus 
every crack and crevice is filled, and the exer- 
cise is as perfect as before. We were told that 
several noblemen and gentlemen were having 
similar floors laid down in their own mansions; 
and truly we should think them as amusing as 
billiard-rooms, and more conducive to health. 
We have said nothing of the great building 
itself, the ascending apartment, and the view 
of London from St. Paul’s Cathedral; as that 
wonderful work from Mr. Parris’s hand, from 
the extraordinary drawings of Mr. Horner, has 
long been a favourite popular spectacle with 
every class of the public. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
L’ EMEUTE. 
On a summer’s night, in the revolutionary year 
1789—being then a boy of 13, at the little old 
town of Jarnac, on the broad Charentz, above 
Cognac, and below Angouléme—came to my 
bedside Madame Faure (the lady of the house 
in which I lived as one of the family), and 
awoke me from my first sleep, at the mid-hour, 
with a voice broken by sobs, and exclaiming, 
amidst a flood of tears, “ Rise, my dear J.!— 
we shall all be slaughtered—the enemy are 
coming, and are putting every thing to fire 
and sword!” [ just ejaculated, “ Oh, now, 


madame !”’ in answer; but my ears were saluted, 
in coufirmation of her report, with the united 
sounds of the tocsin from the church-bell, and 
that of a rattling drum beaten through the 
streets. 

Thus certified of the alarm-reality, I lost no 
time in throwing on my clothes, and joining 
the rest of the family in the bed-room of the 
principals, where M. Faure was busy in load- | 
ing a fowling-piece,—madame bemoaning her- 
self, and preparing to bury the plate; whilst 
Mademoiselle—a fine young woman—her little | 
brother, the female servant, and myself, were 
lost in amaze at the nature of the émeute, as it 
was called, and what might be its consequences. 

1 confess, with much compunction, even at 
this distant time, that the first impression I 
felt, and expressed, was—instead of determin- 
ing to stick by the family, and share its fate-— 
that I could swim the river, and escape through 
its rapid and deep current to the opposite 
shore, and from thence downwards, which was 
the contrary way from the supposed approach- 
ing danger. 

Nevertheless, as this did not appear immi- 
nent, I sallied out as a scouting party, and soon 
joined some youthful comrades of a twelve- 
month’s acquaintance, at the head of the co- 
vered market-place, which, being the general 
place of public resort, was now crowded with 
inquirers into the apprehended calamity. 

What this actually might be, was not the less 
appalling from being utterly undetinable. Who, 
or what, ‘‘ /’ennemi” were, as to country, or num- 
bers, was a perfect mystery. The “ gathering- 
cry’? came Paris-ward, which was a hundred 
leagues off,—but who brought it, or how it was 
first diffused, though no one could tell, yet no- 
body questioned. The French are singularly 
prone to suspicion, probably from constitu- 
tional puriency of imagination; and therefore 
to descend to sober matter-of-fact investiga- 
tions, and conclusions, in affairs of the fore- 
going nature, appears to them intolerably stupid 
and ill-timed. 

There were vague notions, at this period, of 
aristocratic plots and operations, originating 
with the queen; therefore the foes might be 
regular troops, for what any one knew; but 
that they were numerous, and implacable, 
whether national or foreign, no one doubted ; 
though how they came so near all at once, was 
puzzling, but not altogether inexplicable to 
French conjecture and ingenuity. 

This, however, was not the moment for de- 
liberation. All was bustle. National guards 
had been organised in the town, under the 
command of M. Desmontis, a principal brandy- 
merchant; but, as the embodiment thereof was 
but in embryo, every one acted as his bellige- 
rent genius and military skill suggested, on 
this occasion—many having been soldiers, es- 
pecially the barbers—and all anxious to distin- 
guish themselves by valour and invention. 

Some mounted, and rode forth to reconnoitre 
towards Angouléme, whence the danger im- 
pended; others, to convey the infectious tid- 
ings to Cognac. Those who remained applied 
themselves to defensive measures of every ima- 
ginable description. Nothing that could be 
supposed capable of giving a quietus, from a 
spit to a bodkin, was neglected. Every grind- 
stone became common property, and was kept 
in constant twirl, to impart a deadly point, or 
edge, to all manner of implements. Powder, 
and shot, of every size, down to snipe, and lead 
for slugs, was seized upon—bongré, malgré— 
in every shop—and a worthy Gascon gentle- 
man, named Damaud, equipped with shot-belt, 











game-bag, and double-gun, opined to sally forth, 


and repulse the enemy by a steady fire. I 
observed to my companions, that he certainly 
intended to bag what he might slay in his 
game-net. 

The ancient walls of the town still partially 
remained on the land-side; and the principal 
access, on the expectant assailed quarter, was 
by an arch-way. This having long lacked the 
gates, was now blocked up, @ la barricade, by’ 
carts, &c., containing every possible impedi- 
ment to ingress that could be devised; and, 
in the rear thereof, mounted on a carpenter’s 
bench, was a masked battery of little brass 
cannon about a foot long. This artillery had 
been put in requisition at the chdteau, where 
they formed part of the Count de Jarnac’s 
museum, designed probably to illustrate some 
specimen of fortification, he being a lieutenant- 
general in the army, and superior governor of 
Rochelle. 

This nobleman’s domain flanked the town, 
on the upper part of the river, which both 
flowed round and intersected his beautiful 
park, being rendered navigable upward, on 
one branch, by a loch within his grounds, 

The count, by surname Chabot, was of a 
distinguished race, akin to the Rohan family, 
and rendered specially remarkable by the suc- 
cessful combat of one of its former chiefs, a 
little man, with a bullying adversary and royal 
favourite, called La Chateignérai, which took 
place in the presence of Henry IT. of France, 
and of his whole court. 

I refer the uninformed reader to the French 
history for the narrative of this last judicial 
duel, in commemoration whereof an armed 
figure was fixed at the summit of one of the 
towers of the chdteau, sustained upon one 
foot, and with the other leg bent—at the knee 
whereof the unlucky champion was wounded, 
which caused him to fall, and finished the com- 
bat in favour of his adversary. 

The immediate representative of this noble 
lineage was suspected of being no small aristo- 
crat, which was at this period the great plague- 
spot. His conduct, previous to the sudden 
revolutionary burst, recalled the feudal usages. 
He passed the chief part of his time in Paris, 
on an encumbered annual income of about 
2500/.; but when, at this, his ancestral seat, 
he rode through the park-gate into the town,— 
which might contain some 5000 inhabitants, 
including many respectable Calvinistic brandy- 
merchants,—every hat was low whilst he re- 
mained in sight; and the judge was appointed 
by him. On one recent occasion, however, he 
had taken the law into his own hands, and 
horse-whipt an unlucky wight, whilst held by 
his servants, who had happened to fire a shot 
in hearing of his residence. 

He chanced to be at home at this stirring 
time, and felt in no easy position; but he was 
a perfect man of the world, and shaped his 
course accordingly. He mounted his horse, 
and came to the hall, as they called the market- 
place, without requiring the uncovering of 
heads. He protested, and no doubt sincerely, 
his utter ignorance of the cause of the alarm; 
but professed his eagerness to assist in resisting 
aggression from any quarter, and, if necessary, 
to die with his “ bons citoyens de Jarnac,” 
whom, at the same time, he saluted with a viva, 
which, in national politeness, they could do no 
less than respond to with the exclamation of— 
“* Vive Monsieur le Comte!” 

Thus, happily establishing an amicable un- 
derstanding with the townsfolk, he retired, 
promising to send down ten leagues, to Saintes, 
for some cavalry: yet, still, no small number of 
his hearers could hardly be persuaded that the 
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queen and the Count d’Artois were not con- 
cealed in the castle. 

Eventually this nobleman became an emi- 
grant; but the countess, who was an Irish lady, 
I think remained at Paris in the occupation of 
their hotel. It was said, that whilst formerly 
in Ireland, he had been compelled by her 
brother to marry her; but, at all events, the 
connexion in this new chapter of accidents 
proved advantageous. It enabled him to intro- 
duce his only son, Viscount Chabot, into our 
army, who successively rose to command the 
9th light dragoons—was quarter-master-gene- 
ral in Canada—and finally, after marrying the 
sister of the present Duke of Leinster, returned 
to France at the restoration—the count having 
died in the interim. 

Having thus disposed of the chieftain-epi- 
sode, | return to the émeute in the town, which 
continually assumed some new feature. 

The peasantry of the neighbouring villages 
and hamlets had, at the first sound of the bell, 
flocked to the place with fire-buckets ; but find- 
ing their mistake, fetched their scythes and such- 
like instruments, with which they expressed 
some inclination to dissect the carriage of a 
noble party who came, with all the cash they 
could collect, from the chateau de Bourg,* to 
the commandant’s house, for refuge. 

On the river, marched along, on the opposite 
prairie-banks, a martial file of some two hun- 
dred villagers, variously armed, and headed by 
two violins, which were among the principal 
warlike instruments of this period, whilst the 
before-mentioned veteran barbers were also 
usually the chief musicians. 

As there was confusion enough on our side 
already, this party was not invited over to add 
to it, but remained in reserve where they were, 
till the close ; those who had fowling-pieces ex- 
hibiting their feeling, by discharging them, on 
retiring, towards the chateau. 

Seated on the stone-bench of a neighbouring 
house to ours, in front of the river, a worthy 
matron, (but no friend of mine, from some un- 
lucky feuds @ I’ Anglaise with her boys,) Madame 
Rizut, kept moralising on the impending cata- 
strophe; her sinister forebodings being dismally 
fortified by traditional recollections of similar 
hostile visitations in by-gone times to the un- 
happy place. These, however, have no record 
that I know of; for although the battle of Jar- 
nac, which took place two miles off, is celebrated 
for its fatal issue to the Huguenots, and for the 
death of the Prince of Condé of that day, yet 
there is no historical evidence, I believe, of the 
town having been sacked on that or any other 
occasion. 

Be this as it may, the horsemen who had 
gone forth reconnoitring towards the aforesaid 
battle-field of Bassac, and in other directions, 
having, in some instances, descried in the dim 
light the crowds of fugitives from the surround- 
ing country, who were hastening for protection 
towards the town, transformed them by an easy 
mutation into the vanguard of the enemy, and 
reported accordingly ; but, as the night-shades 
disappeared, so did the foregoing phantasmago- 
ria fade with them; the arrival of fifty cavaliers 
of the regiment du Roi from Saintes, by mid- 
day, gave equal confidence and amusement,— 
and so melted away this formidable émeute, 
which has never been accounted for to this day, 
though it was enacted on the same night, with 
more or less effect, throughout France. 

It was regarded at the time by many as a 
ruse of the Orleans faction to hasten the arming 





* This castle, finely situated on a rock above the river, 
was subsequently made adépét for British naval prison- 
ers, during the war which shortly after ensued. 





of the people; and it unquestionably aided in 
causing the universal and effective organisation 
of the national guards. 

Sir W. Scott alludes to it, I think, in his Life 
of Napoleon, where he refers to the Mémoires du 
Marquis des Ferrieres, liv. iii. and to those of 
Bailli (16 Aovit); but he throws no additional 
light on the origin of it. 





THE DRAMA. 


Drury Lane.— Last Saturday was quite a 
theatrical grand field-day. Drury Lane open- 
ed with a bumper house in every part, boxes, 
pit, and galleries, to witness 4s you like it, from 
the text of Shakspere, and cast with all the 
taste and feeling for the immortal author which 
belong to the accomplished lessee of this the- 
atre, who was personally received with a degree 
of enthusiasm, evincing the public sentiments 
of gratitude for, and expectation in consequence 
of, his great exertions, services, and, we may 
add, sacrifices, in the cause of the drama. It 
must cheer him on his arduous course; and, 
we have no doubt, gave assured promise of 
reward for his unconfined liberality in every 
thing that can or ought to crown his endeavours 
with triumph. The play was put upon the 
stage in such a style of verisimilitude, so ap- 
propriate and beautiful in scenery, so correct 
In costume and accessories, so true and lively 
in action, that many parts, hitherto but very 
unsatisfactory imitations, became, as it were, 
realities before the eyes of the spectators. 
The niusic was also very charming; and the 
whole of this exquisitely natural poem so na- 
turally represented, from first to last, as to be 
indeed a treat to the lovers of Shakspere. The 
melancholy Jaques of Macready is too well 
known to need a comment: it is a finely sub- 
dued piece of acting, and finest in its repose. 
We will say only a few words on some of the 
other characters, in the order in which they 
stand on the bill. Amiens was sweetly sung by 
Mr. Allen; and in “ God save the Queen,” 
and choruses, we had the powerful musical 
talents of Miss Romer, Miss P. Horton, Miss 
Gould, Mrs. Serle, H. Phillips, Stretton, and 
other popular vocalists. Le Beau was ably 
supported by Mr. Hudson, who was much ap- 
plauded, and got his best applause from the 
mirth of the audience. Orlando was extremely 
well personated by Mr. Anderson, whose ear- 
nestness is always effective, and who, in his 
gayer scenes, was equally successful. Old Adam 
found in Mr. Phelps almost as good a repre- 
sentative as the late Mr. Murray, who was 
perfection in the part. Rosalind is so much a 
creature for the imagination, that it is not won- 
derful critics should differ widely on the merits 
of her personator. Some require more arch- 
ness, some more feeling, some more elegance ; 
and so it is very difficult, if not impossible, to 
please all. To our judgment, Mrs. Nisbett was 
most at home in the livelier sallies—the Love- 
chase Constance characteristics—and perhaps 
rather too buoyant in these. We cannot fancy 
the rattle in Rosalind, though she is playful, 
witty, and humorsome. Still, the whole is 
tinged with the deep tone of passionate love, 
and chastened by the inland breeding of a 
court. She is at heart nearer akin to Jaques 
than Le Beau. Wanting, therefore, some of 
the higher qualities of the heroine, Mrs. Nisbett 
nevertheless acquitted herself with much spirit, 
and contrived .mightily to please the vast ma- 
jority of the spectators. ‘The Celia of Mrs. 
Stirling, in look and performance, was all that 
could be wished; and the only other female 
character that need be mentioned, the dudrey 





———— 
of Mrs. Keeley, was inimitable. The lack-lys. 
tre inquisitive ignorance of her great lustrous 
eyes was superb: her thanking the gods {oy 
her foulness irresistibly laughable. We haye 
seen other Audreys ; we have seen Mrs. Gibbs 
and there is a difference, yet we cannot but say 
that Mrs. Keeley entertained us as highly as 
we were ever entertained before. By some 
chance we have kept her Touchstone from his 
orderly place, to grace our finale. Keeley’s 
Clown was rich in humour, though not the pure 
Shaksperian. This clown is of the class of fools 
or jesters who, under the mask of folly, prac. 
tise the utmost shrewdness of observation and 
caustic bitingness of speech. There is nothing 
stolid about them; about Keeley there occasion. 
ally was, and by so much was the character depre- 
ciated, though it was impossible not to enjoy 
the blemish. Altogether, as these microscopic 
remarks may indicate, the play was admirably 
executed, and did honour to the opening of 
Drury Lane under the direction of Macready. 

On Monday Hamlet drew another full house, 
as did the repetition of As you like it on Tuesday, 
On Wednesday, after Lord Byron’s tragedy, 
Marino Faliero,—in which Macready was strik- 
ing beyond description, and Miss Helen Faucit 
delicate and refined,—a new petite comedy, 
called The Follies of a Night, with all accesso- 
ries of scenery and dress, was brought out; and 
introduced Mr. and Mrs. C. Mathews in parts 
most happily written for them. The difticult 
situations into which the dramatis persone are 
thrown, and the tact with which they are extri- 
cated, would at once point the authorship to 
an old and favourite writer, lost sight of for 
some years before the scenes. The little piece 
was played excellently, and the full effect given 
to Planché’s dialogue and epigrammatic snatches 
of song, by the Mathewses, Mr. Hudson, Miss 
Turpin, and Mr. Compton—the quaint and 
clever acting of the latter elicited peals of ge- 
nuine laughter. After Madame, at the request 
of the audience, had curtsied across the stage, 
Mr. Mathews announced the piece for repeti- 
tion amidst general applause. 

Covent Garden.—On Saturday was brought 
out Rossini’s opera of Semiramide, in which 
Miss A. Kemble, Mrs. Alfred Shaw, Guibelei, 
and Leffler, sustained the principal parts. It 
was splendidly got up; and the scenery, dresses, 
and decorations, in the highest style of drama- 
tic accompaniment. The Semiramide of Miss 
A. Kemble was grand and impressive through- 
out; and her tragic acting worthy of the family 
whose name she still bears for the stage. Her 
singing was also powerful and brilliant; and 
she appeared to be inspired to her finest efforts 
by the presence of the débutante in Arsaces, 
Mrs. A. Shaw. The competition was delightful: 
the seventh of Virgil’s eclogues was made thea- 
trical by it. Mrs. Shaw possesses one of the 
most melodious contraltos we ever heard; and 
this sweet quality of voice she manages with 
perfect ease, modulating every sound with the 
perfection of musical art. Her recitative is 
particularly excellent; but it is enough to state 
that in one night she firmly established herselt 
in the foremost rank of public favourites. The 
duet between these two ladies, towards the 
close of the opera, was the finest piece, and 
deservedly encored. Guibelei’s parts in the 
opera were skilfully and effectively executed ; 
and the performance altogether went off with 
great éclat. The house was full, and the ap- 
plause tumultuous. Mr. Benedict led with 
great spirit: his baton flourished almost in 
Julien style. 

On Tuesday night the theatre was again filled 
throughout to hear the same performances, and 
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they were received with as general and well- 
merited applause. It is gratifying to sce both 
the great houses thus conducted and thus pro- 
spering : with gentlemen at their head to whom 
the profession and the public can look with 
respect. We could wish that the alternate 
nights of the Opera were more attractive here, 
and hope that some worthy novelty may soon 
be produced to render them so; whilst the 
varied cycle of tragedy, comedy, light vaude- 
ville, and farce, all played in the best manner, 
secure, as they now do, the nightly run of 
bumpers to old Drury. 

The Olympic Theatre opened on Tuesday even- 
ing for the representation of the quondam 
popular class of Olympic pieces, under the 
management of Mr. G. Wild. Sir E. Bulwer’s 
Pelham furnished Mr. L. Rede with the mate- 
rials for the first drama. 

Mems. on the American Drama. — Abbott, 
Browne, the younger Chippendale, Miss Clif- 
ton, Hamblin, Booth, Forrest, Placide, and 
“Jim Crow” Rice, were all performing in 
New York in the middle of September. — 
J. H. Payne, author of the tragedy of Brutus, 
has been appointed consul of the United States 
for the city and kingdom of Tunis.— Signor de 
Begnis, now in New York, announces that he 
will there, in conjunction with Signor Anto- 
gnini and Mr. Seguin, give a series of Italian 
and English operas, assisted by Mrs. Seguin, 
Signora Mecovino Malone from London, Mad. 
Otto, Mrs. Bailey, Mrs. C. E. Horn [late Miss 
Horton], Mr. C. E. Horn, Mr. Latham, Mr. 
Meyer, &c. It is added that De Begnis is in 


treaty with the celebrated artists, Mons. Nourri 
now in Canada, Signor Augusto Seudaino in 
Paris, Mr. Barker in London, and also Signori 


Strazza and Candi from Havanna. Mr. W. 
Penson would direct the orchestral and choral 
department. The intention was, if there were 
sufficient subscribers to cover the expense, to 
give fifteen operatic performances. 


VARIETIES. 

School of Design—We are glad to see that 
Government have granted 300/. to found a 
school of design at Nottingham; and 1501. 
a year towards its support, in common with 
alike annual sum furnished by the town itself. 
The King of Prussia’s Address, on laying the 
foundation-stone of the building to complete 
the splendid cathedral at Cologne, on the 4th 
of September, is a document of such importance 
that we rejoice to see it published in a separate 
and appropriate form by Mr. Schloss, the inge- 
nious concoctor of the fairy annual Bijou, which 
(by the by) is this year happily committed to 
the genius of Miss Mitford. The Address is 
on the face of a single sheet, in German on 
one side, and an English translation on the 
other. It is not only printed in ink, but in 
letters of gold; and in the latter style espe- 
cially well deserves preservation, as the me- 
morial of an event of rare and singular interest. 
Capt. Basil Hall.—It is with infinite regret 
that we have to confirm the sad accounts in 
circulation respecting the very severe illness 
which has seized on Captain Basil Hall. His 
glowing and active mind has been too wearing 
a tenant for his body, and paralysis is the con- 
sequence: we earnestly hope and trust, only 
for a brief season; but it is melancholy to have 
8o bright a sky so suddenly overcast. 
James Ivory, Esq., K.H., LL.D., F.R.S., and 
member of the French Institute. This distin- 
guished philosopher died on the 2lst ult., at 





not remember any separate publication of his, 
he was pre-eminent as a valuable contributor 
to the publications of scientific societies. His 
papers were on matters of the deepest and 
most abstruse character, and were acknow- 
ledged throughout Europe to be of the fore- 
most order. Among them were—‘“ A new 
series for the rectification of the ellipsis,” in 
the Edinburgh Scientific Transactions, 1796 ; 
“The method of resolving cubic equations,” 
1805; ‘‘ A new and universal solution of Kep- 
ler’s problem ;”’ “ On the attractions of homo- 
geneous ellipsoids,’ Philosophical Transactions, 
1809 ; “ On spheroid attractions, and Laplace’s 
doctrines respecting the same ;” “ A new me- 
thod of deducing a first approximation to the 
orbit of a comet, from three geocentric obser- 
vations ;” solutions of several of the most curi- 
ous and difficult mathematical problems; and, 
in short, the elucidation of many of the most 
intricate propositions which perplex the human 
brain. 
Central America.—M. de Castelnau is stated, 
in Galignani’s Messenger, to be about to start, 
under government auspices, to explore the 
interior of Central South America, from Rio 
Janeiro to Lima. Burchell’s travels in that 
quarter will be in the recollection of our 
readers; but there are still vast tracts of in- 
teresting country to be visited and made known. 
Oriental Research. — The Moniteur mentions 
the return to France, after twenty years’ ab- 
sence, of M. Diard, a distinguished pupil of 
Cuvier, who has brought home a treasure of 
curious objects for the Paris Museum, and a 
number of new plants from Java and elsewhere. 
French Periodicals. — Periodical publication 
has increased to a remarkable extent in Paris 
within the last thirty years. From fewer than 
fifty in 1812, there are now (according to La 
Presse) 493, including 35 daily, 95 weekly, and 
218 monthly. The rest are enumerated as— 
5 quarterly, 8 thrice a week, 31 twice a week, 
8 three times a month, 4 six times a week, 
2 every second day, 3 every fifth day, 2 every 
tenth day, 1 every half year, and 4 at irregular 
intervals. ‘The prices vary from 120 fr. to 
23 fr. per annum. 15 are devoted to religion 
(6 Protestant, 1 Israelite), 29 to jurisprudence, 
27 to medical subjects, 14 to natural science, 
22 to fashion, 4 to naval subjects, 10 to the 
drama, 4 to philosophy, 5 to moral subjects, 
19 to matters of administration, 28 to educa- 
tion, 37 to literature, 1 to freemasonry, 28 to 
advertisements, 18 to agriculture and horticul- 
ture, 10 to the book-trade, 4 to mathematics, 
4 to manufactures, 33 to trade, and 14 to music. 
{Mechanics not mentioned in the list !] 
Musk.—From the first of a series of articles 
on the drugs of the Russian trade, by Dr. F. 
Goebel, in the Annals of Chemistry, we derive 
the following :—lIn trade, two distinct species 
of musk are known; musk comprising the 
Chinese, Tonquin, Thibetian, or Oriental musk; 
and musk which includes the Siberian, Cabar- 
dinian, or Russian musk. These two varieties 
differ materially, bothinthe external appearance 
of the bag and colour of the hair which covers 
it, as well as in their chemical and physical 
properties, and different effects on the human 
constitution. From the facts: Ist, that the 
Russian musk is always sold in perfect bags, 
and exported in considerable quantities to 
China and to London; 2d, that from China to 
Russia no direct exportation of musk takes 
place; 3d, that the Chinese musk can only be 
obtained vid London; 4th, that the Chinese 
bags never arrive unopened; 5th, that it ap- 
pears most undoubtedly that the mass has been 


appearance of the bags proves sufficiently that 
they have undergone artificial treatment; 7th, 
that frequently the secretion apart from the bag 
is imported from China, leading to the infer- 
ence that a sufficient number of bags cannot 
be obtained wherein to put the quantity in- 
creased by adulteration. Dr. Goebel is of opi- 
nion that the distinctly marked difference of. | 
the Chinese from the Russian musk, if not 
wholly, is, at any rate, chiefly, caused by the 
treatment which it undergoes in China; and 
therefore that Chinese musk is the natural 
product modified by artificial means. 
Ceylon.—Tie following affords proofs of the 
planters’ profits, plainly a pretty considerable 
per centage, and promising a princely pro- 
perty. Cost of land, clearing, stocking, c., 
recovered in little more than three years!— 
“The O... estate was commenced in 1837; 
extent of forest, 1892 acres. 

Dr. 
Total expen- 
diture up to 3st 
Dec., 1841, in- 
cluding  pur- 
chase of forest, 
planting 309 


Cr. 

1839. Sale ofseed 

and 42 bags of 
coffee . 

Sale of 176 acres 
of forest . 
1840. Sale ofseed 
acres, stores, and 796 ecwt. 
machinery, &c. of coftee . . 3017 10 3 

£6938 7 3144)1841. Estimated 
value of 2000 
cwt. shipped 8000 0 0 


112 18 
176 0 





£11,636 8 9% 
The crop of last year (1841), 2000 cwt., which 
is now going home, was gathered off 200 acres, 
and only about 50 acres of that in full bearing ; 
the crop of the coming season (1842) is esti- 
mated at 3000 cwt., and it will be gathered off 
about 250 acres. Judging from the expenses 
of these two years, when the estate is in full 
bearing it will give fully 5000 cwt.”’ 

A Mistake. Schoolmasier Abroad. — A wise 
vestryman, presiding at a meeting not a hun- 
dred miles from H——n, the other day, au- 
thoritatively declared from the chair, that a 
“ resolution was carried crim. con. !”’ 

Impromptu at Charing vfs. 
A fine part of the town if you’d know how to swamp, 
Have a National Galiery, Pillar, or Lamp. 
If you're settl’d to spoil it, and throw away siller, 
Have a National Gallery, Lamp, or a Pillar. 
If you’d open your taste to gibes, mocking, and raillery, 
Have a Pillar, a Lamp, or a National Gallery. 
Or the three put together—ceven cabmen will chaff, 
And the horse of King Charles have quile nigh a horse- 
laugh. 

Quite New! !—In the window of an eating- 
house in Marylebone is the following announce- 
ment:— 

* OPERATION OF THE TARIFF. 
A good and Substantial Dinner can be had here 
for Three Pence, 
Consisting of Meat, Soup, Potatoes, and Bread.” 

An American paper says, that “a Colonel 
Bullock, in a duel, received a Bullet in his Calf, 
and was’nt Cowed no how.—Apropos. When 
our Queen went to Scotland, she chose Capt. 
Bullock for her Steers-man.—Ed. L. G. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

Novelties of American Literature.—Mr. W. G. Simms, 
the novelist, has undertaken the editorship of a maga- 
zine, called ‘ The Magnolia.”—Mr. J. Keese is writing 
““ Memoirs of Printers and Booksellers who became 
eminent publishers; comprising a Historical Sketch of 
the Publishing Business in the United States.” It will 
include much interesting statistical detail connected 
with our native literature and its purveyors, contem- 
porary and past.—The Rev. J. L. Blake, author of “ A 
General Biographical Dictionary,” is engaged on “ Me- 
moirs of American Merchants distinguished for enter- 
prise, success in business, moral worth, and for their 
liberality to objects of public charity,” &c.—Mr. Grund, 
author of ‘* The Americans, in their Moral, Social, and 
Political Relations” (published in London in 1837), has 
in the press a work on ‘“‘ The present State and Prospects 
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taken out and replaced; 6th, that the external 
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Leslie,” has another novel on the tapis. — Paulding 
(Washington Irving's colaborateur in “ Salmagundi”) has 
nearly completed a new work of fiction. — Prof. Torrey 
is preparing for the press ‘‘ The Scientific and Miscella- 
neous Writings of the late President Marsh.”—“ The 
Gift” and ‘‘ The American Souvenir” are the only An- 
nuals yet announced in America. ‘ The Gift” is edited 
by Miss Leslie. sister of the artist ; and ‘‘ The American 
Souvenir” by Mr. 8. G. Goodrich, of Boston, the ori- 
ginal Peter Parley. — Washington Irving is said to be 
writing a History of Spain. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Modern Filirtations ; or, a Month at Harrowgate, by 
Catherine Sinclair, 2d thousand, 3 vols. post 8vo, 21s.— 
Belfast and its Environs, with a Tour to the Giant's 
Causeway, fcp. 3s. 6d.—Guide to the County of Wicklow, 
by J. Fraser, fep. 3s. 6d.—Whistle-Binkie ; a Collection 
of Songs for the Social Circle, 32mo, 2s. 6d.—Dr. R. 
Wagner’s Elements of Physiology, by R. Willis, M.D., 
Part IIL., 8vo, 9s. — G. Griffin’s Works, Vol. VII. Tales 
of the Jury-Room, 12mo, 6s.— Archbold’s Poor-Law, 
forming Vol. III. of Justice of the Peace, 12mo, 18s.— 
Lectures on Electricity, by W. Sturgeon, 12mo, 5s.— 
A History of British Forest-Trees, by P. J. Selby, F.L.S., 
with nearly 200 Engravings, 8vo, 28s. ; roy. Svo, 2/. 16s. 
—Environs of London: Western Division, by J. F. Mur- 
ray, roy. 8vo, 17s. — A Collection of the Public General 
Statutes, 5, 6th Victoria, roy. 8vo, 15s.—Rogers's Italy, 
new edit. 8vo, 16s. —Spiridion, by George Sand, trans- 
lated from the French, tep.5s.—A Treatise on the Teeth 
of Wheels, from the French of Camus, a new edit. by 
J.J. Hawkins, 8vo, 12s.—The Harmony of the Latin 
and Greek Languages, by the Rev. T. Hill, 12mo, 2s.— 
Minasi’s Philosophical Diagrams, Ist Series, Mechanics, 
15s.—Dr. Davis’s Elements of Obstetric Medicine, 1 vol. 
8vo, with 4to vol. of 70 Plates, 1/. 7s. 6d.—A Debate on 
Christian Baptism between the Rev. W. L. Maccalla 
and A. Campbell, 12mo, 4s.—Francis’s Analysis of Ferns, 
2d edit. 8vo, 5s —Dr. T. Goodwin's Exposition of Ephe- 
sians and Revelations, 8vo, 10s. — M. ¥. ‘Tupper’s Pro- 
verbial Philosophy, 2d Series, post 8vo, 7s —Attica and 
Athens, by J. J. Lockhart, a Translation from the Ger- 
man, 8vo, 9s.—Ranke’s History of the Popes, translated 
by Kelly, Part II. 8vo, 4s.— Dr. Thomas Chalmers’s 
Lectures on the Romans, Vol. IV. 8vo, 10s. 6d. — Ha- 
bershon’s Dissertation on the Prophetic Scriptures of 
the Old Testament, 3d edit. post Svo, 10s. —The Nabob 
at Home; or, the Return to England, by the Author of 
“* Life in India,” 3 vols. post 8vo, 12. 11s. 6d.—The Con- 
ciliator of R. M. Ben Israel; a Reconcilement of the 
apparent Contradictions in Holy Scripture, by E. H. 
Lindo, 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. — Life and Poetical Remains of 
Margaret M. Davidson, by Washington Irving, fep. 5s. 
—A Song of Faith; Devout Exercises and Sonnets, by 
Sir Aubey de Vere, Bart., fep. 7s.—The Vision, and the 
Creed of Piers Ploughman, with Notes, &c., by T 
Wright, 2 vols. fep. 21s.— Philomorus: a brief Exa- 
mination of the Latin Poems of Sir T. More, fep. 3s. bd. 
—The Island Minstrel, by H. Fitzherbert, fep. 5s. 
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Sept. Thermometer. Barometer. 

Thursday ... 29°44 to 29°45 
Friday ...... 23 29°40 
Saturday .... 29°34 29°39 
Sunday ..... : | 29°51 29°63 
Monday..... 59| 29°76 29°87 
Tuesday .... 27 53 | 29°84 29 89 
Wednesday .. ne +» 55] 30°00 .. 30°01 

Wind N.W. and N. on the 22d; S.W. on the 23d; 
since N.and N.E. From the 22d to the 27th generally 
cloudy and showery, with heavy rain at times; 28th, 
generally clear, tillthe evening. Rain fallen, 1-285 inch. 


29°45 


Sept. Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday... 29 |From 44 to 55 to 30°07 
Friday ..... 30 a ere 2 .. 30°13 

October. 

Saturday .. 42 oe 
Sunday ... 32 d oe 
Monday ... 36. oe 
Tuesday.... 4 40 .. 5 ’ +» 30°05 
Wednesday .. 30... 51] 30710 .. 30°16 

Wind N. and N.E. The 29th ult. showery; since 
generally clear. Rain fallen, ‘01 of an inch. 

Edmonton. CHARLEs Henry ADAMs. 


30°19 
30°12 
29°96 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The letter signed ‘“ A Banker’s Clerk” is not much 
in the way of our columns; but we would (ignorantly 
perhaps?) suggest, that if it be expedient to lop off an 
hour daily from this kind of business, it would be far 
more convenient to take it from the morning than from 
the afternoon, beginning at 10 0’clock instead of 9, rather 
than finishing at 4 instead of 5. 

B. A., Oxon’s, second interesting letter on English 
names shall appear in our next; and also G.’s note on 
the same subject. 

The conclusion of our Review of the Mosquito Shore 
postponed. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
ORPORATION of the LONDON 
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ASSURANCE, 
Fstablished by Royal Charter, a.p. 1720, 
FOR FIRE, LIFE, AND MARINE ASSURANCES, 
Offices—19 Birchin Lane, Cornhill; and 10 Regent Street. 
John Clark Powell, Esq., Governor. 
Abel Chapman, Esq., Sub-Governor. 
Lestock Peach Wilson, Esq., Deputy-Governor, 
Directors. 
John Furse, Esq. 
Edwin Gower, Esq. 
Edward Harnage, Fsq. 
Robert King, Esq. 
William King, Esq. 
John Ord, Esq 
George Probyn, Esq. 
John Rees, Esq. 
Daniel Stephenson, Esq. 
Thoinas Weeding, Esq. 
James Williams, Esq. 


James Dowie, Fsq. 
Robert Allen, Esq. 
Jolin A. Arbuthnot, Esq. 
George Barnes, Esq. 
Henry Blanshard, 
John Watson Borra 
Fdward Burmester, E: 
Henry Cayley, Esq. 
Aaron Chapman, Fsq. M.P. 
Robert Cotesworth, Esq. 
John Deffell, Esq. 
Richard Drew, Esq. 
Persons effecting Life Assurances with this Corporation have the 
choice of two plans. ’ 
The one entitling them to an annual Abatement of Premium after 
five years’ payment. 
The other at a lower fixed rate without abatement. 
The leading features which distinguish the first of these plans 
from those of other Life Assurance Otlices, are — 
The guarantee of the Corporation for the full payment of the 
Sums assured ; 2 : 
Amuual abatements of Premium, commencing after full five 
years’ payments: 
Total absence of Partnership of any kind whatever. 
Absolute ption from the pos of being called upon to 
contribute towards making good any losses: 
And freedom from all charges of management. 
The abatement of Premium for the year 1842, on Policies of five 
years’ standing, under the first of the above plans, was 41. 2s. Sd. per 





; a7 may be herve sufficient to state, as an example, that, under the above 
system, a person having ¢ffected a Policy on or before the 1st January, 
18351, at ae annual Premium of 100L., had, on the Ist of January, 1812, 
only the sum of 551.178. 7d. to pay as that year's premium. 


The future annual abatement must vary according tu the success of 


this branch of the Corporation's business. 

In the Fire Department Assurances are effected at the lowest 
rates. 

Attendance daily, from Ten till Four, at both Offices, where Pro- 
spectuses and every information may be obtained. 

Ang Pev ron Pues, Esq., Superintendent of the Office in Regent 
sae JOHN LAURENCE, Secretary. 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. 
8 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London. 
DIVISION OF PROFITS AMONG THE ASSURED, 
Honorary Presidents. 
| Earl Somers 
Lord Viscount Falkland 
Lord Elphinstone 
Lord Belhaven and Stenton. 


Earl of Errol 
Earl of Courtown 
Earl Leven and Melville 
Earl of Norbury 
Earl of Stair 
Directors. 
James Stuart, Esq., Chairman. 

H. De Casrao, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Samuel Anderson, Esq. | Charles Graham, Esq. 
Hamilton Blair Avarne, Esq. F. Charles Maitland, Esq 
Edward Boyd, Esq., Resident. | William Railton, Esq. 
E. Lennox Boyd, E5< Assist. | John Ritchie, Esq. 

Resident A F. H. Thomson, Esq. 
Charles Downes, Esq. H 

Secretary—Patrick Macintyre, Esq. 

This Company, established by Act of Parliament, affords the 
most perfect security in an ample paid-up Capital, and in the 
great success which has attended it since its commencement 
in 1834. 

In 1841 the Company declared an addition to the Shareholders 
of one-half of their Stock; and also added 2/. per cent per 
Annum, from the date of the Policies, to those parties who had 
insured with Profits. 


— 


BUBOPEAN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


No. 10 Chatham Place, Blackfriars, London, 
Established, January, 1819. 
President—Sin James Riverr Carnac, Bart, 
Vice-President—Grorck Fornes, Esq., 9 Fitzroy Square. 
And Twelve Directors. 
Facilities are offered by this long-established Soci 
views and the means of every class of insurers. 
received yearly, half yearly, or quarterly ; or upon 
decreasing scale. n insurance of L00/. may be effected 
ascending scale by an annual Premium for the first tive year 
ld. Ys. at the aye of 25; WU. 12s. Gd. at 50; 1. 17s. at 55; vi. oo 
at 40; and 2. 9s. Gd. at 45; or one half only of the usual rate. | th 
interest on the remainder, will be received for five or seven ye: uw t ; 
other half to be paid at the convenience of the assured, 
The insured for life participate septennially in the Profits realised 
A liberal commission is allowed to Solicitors and Agents, ; 


DAVID FOGGO, Secretary, 


N.B. Agents are wanted in towns where none have yet been ap. 
pointed. 


ety to suit the 
Premiums are 
an increasing 





ICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE and 
LOAN COMPANY. 
No. 18 King William Street, City, 
Trustees. 
Sir James Duke, Alderman, M.P., Chairman. 
Bens. Hawazs, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Benjamin Barnard, Esq. Charles Baldwin, Esq. 
Solicitor—John Curtis, Esq., 80 Basinghall street. 


The principle of this Company is to allow to each Assurer such 
reasonable advantages as may suit his particular views. Thu, par- 
ties assuring the Lives of others, may make their Policies secure, put 
withstanding the Life assured may go out of the limits of F urope 
without the necessary permission of the Directors havin been pre. 
viously obtained. Credit of half the Premiums for the tirs 
allowed on Policies etiected for the whole term of life. 
have been assured for fi i he 
security of their Policies, a sum equal to one half the Preniiums 
paid less that for the first year. Advances are made to partic 
assured in the office, on real or undoubted personal security, for 
terms not exceeding three years, repayable by instalments.” Pro. 
miums moderate. Participation in Profits. 


Detailed Prospectuses may be obtained on application at the offi 
or by letter addressed to the Secretary. 


WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary and Secretary, 


RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
59 Throgmorton Street, Bank.—Empowered by special Act 
of Parliament. 
Tuomas FAnncoms, Esq., Alderman, Chuirman, 
Wiriram Lear, Esq., Deputy Chairman, 
Low Rates of Premium. 

In addition to the subscribed capital of 500,000/., the assured have 
the security of the Company’s income of upwards of 50,1). per 
annum, yearly i gz, and an acc lating Assurance Fund 
invested in Government and other available securities, of consider- 
ably larger amount than the estimated liabilities of the Company 

he rates of premium are reduced to the lowest scale comp: 
with the safety of the assured and the stability of the Company 
thereby, in effect, giving to every policy-holder an immediate aid 
certain bonus, without risk, in lieu of the defi and frequently 
delusive prospect of a periodical division of profits. 


Annual Premium to assure 1001. 


ce, 











For Five Years. | For Seven Years | ‘Term of Lit 





1 
10 
7 


B15 5 0 WW 





In Assurances for advances of money, as security for debts, or as a 
provision for a family when the least present outlay is desirable, the 
varied and comprehensive tables of the Argus Oftice will be found to 
be particularly favourable to the Assured. 

A Board of Directors, with the Medical Officers, attend daily. 

E. BATES, Res. Director, 


A liberal commission to Solicitors and Agents. 





The Premiums, nevertheless, are on the most iT scale; 
and only a SPH need be paid for the first five years, where the 
Insurauice is for life. 

‘The amount of bonus added to Policies since the commencement 
of the Company in March 1834, to the Jlst December 1840, is as 
follows :— 

Sum Assured. Time Assured. 

21000. «&Yearsl0Months . 1360. 13s. 4d. 
1000 . 4 Years . . . 80 0 0 
1000 . 3 Years . . . 60 0 0 
1000. ~=S 1 Year So The . 2 200 

Every information will be afforded on application to the Resi- 
dent Directors, Fdward Boyd, Esq., and E. Lennox Boyd, Esq., 
of No. 8 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London. 


Frederick Hale Thomson, Esq., Surgeon, 48 Berners Street, at- 
tends at the Oilice daily, about half-past ‘wo o’Clock, 


Sum added to Policy, 


ORTH BRITISH LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

4 New Bank Buildings, Lothbury ; and 10 Pall Mall East. 
Established 1809.—Protecting Capital, £1,000,000, fully subscribed. 
London Board. 

Sir Perer Lavaure, Alderman, Chairman. 

Francis Wanven, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Physician—Joux Wensren, M.D., 56 Grosvenor Street. 
Extract from Table of increasing Premiums to insure 100/. 





ai ‘Age 
£0 16 01s 2]1 0 ¢ 4}/1l ill 9 


JOHN KING, Actuary. 


"| Age 20. | Age25. Ageia. | Age 5. | Aged0. | Ages. 
1 3 17 249 








R. HENDRIE, © 
Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London. 
ENDRIE’S OLD BROWN WINDSOR 


i= SOAP. so long celebrated for improvement, retains its supe- 
riority as a perfectly mild emollient Soap, highly salutary to the skin, 
possessing an aromatic and lasting perfume: each Packet is labelled 
with Perkins’s steel plate of Windsor Castle. 

A variety of highly perfumed Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, &e., pre- 

pared without angular corners. 
_ Henprir’s Parservative Toorn-Powprr, an effectual preparation 
for beautifying the Teeth, and preserving them in a sound and 
healthy condition, is exceedingly agreeable to the mouth, and divest- 
ing the Teeth of every impurity, increases the beauty of the enawel 
in polish and colour. 

Hisnorte’s Mortiixe is the most beneficial extract of oleaginous 
substances for maintaining the beauty and luxuriance of the Hair, 
having also a delightful perfume. 

His Germinative Liquid is a certain specific for producing a new 
growth where the Hair is failing. 

Henpate’s Corp Cream or Roszs, prepared in great perfection. 

ImpRoveD ScowERtnG Drops, for removing greasy spots from silks. 

InpeL1BLez MARKING INK, for Linen, to be used without preparation, 
Is. a bottle. 


ODGSON and ABBOTT’S EAST INDIA 

PALE ALE.—E. ABBOTT, the sole surviving partner 
of this long-celebrated Establishment, informs the public that 
this Beer, so strongly recommended by the Faculty, not being soll 
to the Trade, can only be procured at the Brewery, Bow. 


City Office, 98 Gracechurch Street, 
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ONCHOLOGY.—Lovett Reeve re- 

fully invites the attention of Amateurs to his inte- 
SHE 


Ne LS now Selling at very reduced prices. 


lec 

ieep siding in the country may have any quantity of Shells 

r ried on application, catalogued and priced, to examine and 
“ t from at leisure. 


ree ne SYSTEMATICA; or, 


System of Conchology. Part pe 5 now ready for delivery. 
, in course of preparation, will ¢ ude the entire work, in 
& quarto volumes, illustrated with above 1500 Figures of 
als. The tirst completed elaborate history of the Mollusca and 
F bar shel ils in the literature of this country. 


‘CONCHOLOGIA ICONICA, a new and 


ayplete Repertory of Species, Pictorial and Descripti is now _ 
ing for publication (under the immediate patron: and @ 

of the leading collectors), upon a new and improved principle 
graphy, quite unprec edented for its economy, rapidity, and 
pielity er execution. No. I. will be delivered on the first Saturday 
inthe ensuing year, and the publication will be continued weekly. 
rh number will consist of three quarto plates of Shells, accom- 
sled with a descriptive text, and got up in the very first style. 
¥s. fd. coloured, and 1s. plain. Gentlemen desirous of securing 

int impress ions, should apply as early as possible, to 


LOVELL REEVE, Author, Artist, Dealer, and Publisher, 
8 King William ts Strand. 





Splendid Stock of Philosophical Apparatus, 


m0 be SOLD, by Private Contract, the 
splendid Collection of MODELS and PHILOSOPHICAL 
{pPARATUS belonging to the Royal Victoria Gallery for the En- 
umgement of Practical Science, Exchange Street, Mauchester. 
the whole of this collection of Models and Apparatus has been 
mstracted by the most skilful machinists, and on the largest pos- 
sole seale; it embraces a complete series of instruments for the 
stration of experimental philosophy, and is altogether well 
sped for a College or any other 
ne Collection may be viewed any day from Ten in the Morning 
wil F ve in the Afternoon, at the Gallery, Exc’ hange Street; 

farther particulars may be obtained on application to Mr, S. E 

Cottam, Public Accountant, 23 Brazennose Street, Manchester. 


ana 
LERICAL ELOCUTION.— 
Mr. RICHARD JONES has returned for the Season to his 
jise, 14 Chapel Street, Grosvenor Place, Belgrave Square. 








» 
REP. \R AT’ ORY SCHOOL for YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN.—A Married Lady, residing about forty 
nues from London, close to a station on the Great Western Railroad, 
| who has for many years possessed the esteem and egerg of 
list ms, Wishes to increase her number of Pupils 
. e. ‘The Classics are taught by a Clergyman ; 
he young Ge ntlen ymen are ¢ rarefully prepared for FE: ton and other 





mus duties, they enjoy all the comforts and refinements of home. 


tion to be made to Mrs. Bradley, Forbury Green, Reading. 





pose uE Y's METALLIC LAW PENS.— 


These Pens have been manufactured expressly for Law 
men and for writing on parchment ; a far surpass the quill 


other pens for these purposes. w Draftsmen and others, 
apid writing is essential, they are invaluable, They are i 
adapted for writing on rough and uneven parchment ; their 
gth and durability enabling them to write freely where all 
or pens fail. They have undergo! rial in some of the 
offices, and have met with She most unqualified success and 
bation, To gentlemen of the legal profession, as well as to mer- 
tile men, these Pens will prove an invaluable ally, combining as 

» do ease in writing with economy and durability. 
These and likewise Mosley’s other Pens to be had of all Stationers 
aud respectable Pen-dealers throughout the kingdom, and wholesale 

at No. $ Hatton Garden, 


Observe that every Pen is stamped ‘ Richard Mosley and Co.” 





LITERATURE AND ART. 
pPOLOGICAL MINERALOGY.— 


Mr. J. TENNANT, F will commence a Course of 
LECTURES on MINERALOGY, with a view to facilitate the study 
y and of the application - Mineral Substances in the 
extensive Collection of 
28DAY MORNING, the 
ill be continued on each 


ctures will be illustrate 
specimens; and will commence on 
lath of October, at Nine o'Clock. 
wceeding Wednesday, 
Further particulars may be obtained at the Secretary’s office. 
J. LONSDALE, Principal. 
King's ibis patos Sept. 50, 1842. 


They 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS, 
In the press, and speedily will be published, 
ScoTcH COURTIERS and the COURT. 
Dedicated to the Port Laurgare. 
By CATHERINE SINCLAIR, 
Author of ** Modera Accomplishments,” “ Scotland and the 
Scotch,” &c. &e. 
Fidiuburgh: William Whyte and Co. London: Longman and Co 


yar ~ 
i EW PUBLICATION on RECENT 
IMPROVEMENTS in CHRONOMETERS.—E. J. DEN 
S¢ Strand, and 33 — ae Street, os Cross, by special appoint. 
ment Ch nd ¥ ‘o her Majesty and his Royal 
Highness Prince Albert. —On the Ist ‘of "November next will be ready 
fr circulation, as an APPENDIX to Mr. Dent's recently 








MR. CHARLES DICKENS’ 
MERICAN NOTES for General 


Circulation, 
Will be published on Wednesday, the 19th instant, 
In 2 vols. post 8vo, price One Guinea. 
Chapman and Hall, 186 8trand. 


In a few days, in one thick volume, royal 12mo, | 


ISTORY of BRITISH INDIA and | 
CHINA. A popular History of British India from the | 
eurliest times down to the present date ; 
British intercourse with China; with a full Chronological and 
Analytical Index. 
By Dr. W. COOKE TAYLOR, M.R.A.S. 
London: J. Madden and Co., 8 Leadenhall Street. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
To be continued Weekly, price Eightpence, No. II. of the 


NNALS of CHYMISTRY and 

a PRACTICAL PHARMACY. 

The aim of this new Scientific Journal is to afford to the Eng- 
lish Chymist a condensed Weekly Summary of the Discoveries of 
his C Thyeecarros and gece ne so that, whilst tho- 

roughl yt t will be practically 
useful in abone Arts and p Be ee auch are dependent on 
Chymistry for their improvement. 

London: Longman, sesihatndtaieitin and a: 








Price 6s. 
HE BRITISH CRITIC and 
QUARTERLY THEOLOGICAL REVIEW, No. LXIV. 
Contents :—M. Rio’s La Petite Chouannerie; ou Histoire d'un 

College Breton sous Empire. —Developement of the Church in 
the 17th Century. — St. Athanasius against the Arians.—New De- 
fenders of the Faith: the Record and Standard Newspapers. 
Pews.—C. a “vs City of the Mormous.—Notices of new Theolo- 
gical Work 

nor St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 





Mineral Waters—Hydropathy. 
HE BRITISH and FOREIGN MEDICAL 


REVIEW for OC TOBE R (price Six Shillings), Spite ains 
elaborate Articles on MINERAL WATE HYDROPATHY, 
ORG. ANIC CHEMISTRY, a) other important subjects On Prac- 
tical Medicine. 
London: John Churchill, Princes Street, Soho. 


In one closely ona beautifully- Ragaveksn volume, 8vo, of 1,452 pages, 


OUL’ Sy 
DICTIONARY, PRACTICAL, THEO- 
RET and HISTORICAL, of COMMERCE and 
Cc UMMERCIAL NAVIG! ATION. Illustrated with Maps and Plans. 
By J. R. M*CULLOCH, Esq. 

A New Edition, with a New and enlarged Supplement; con- 
taining the New Tariff, the New Corn-Law (with an Article on 
the latter), and bringing down the intormation in the work to 
September 1842, 

«,* The New SuppLument, separately, 5s. sewed. 
Lesions isi Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


In pos) price 5s. 6d. cloth, 


" » rt : 
IGHT WEEKS in GERMANY: compris- 
ing Narratives, Descriptions, and Directions for Economi- 
cal Tourists. 
By Tux Pepgstaian. 

“ We desiderate the elegance of Lady Mary W aes. Berea 
and also the graphic description of Inglis; but we hi the fresh 
vigorous naive‘e of the intelligent and sagacious Soteclunae,—s0 
have the work of a man who has read a great deal, and observed a 
good deal more, who is benevolent in his disposition, who loves a 
Joke, and has ‘ withal a dash of the eccentric’ in his constitution. * 

Every one who intends to visit Germany should buy his book. 
His example as to conveyances, economics, Kc. 
lowed ; but we must enter our caveat against his 
places “of amusement, and especially on the Sabbath. "—Witness, 


Edinburgh: William Whyte — London: Longman, Brown, 
and Co, 





The Fourth Edition, with important additions, price 8s. 6d. 


TREATISE on IN DIGESTION: 
the Causes, Varieties, and Trea 
ment of the prevailing ‘Disorders of the | Stomach and rs with 
Observations on some painful Complaints originating in them, espe- 
cially Nervous Affections; and shewing the debilitating ettects of 
Carbonate of Soda. 
By T. J. GRAHAM, M.D., &c, 

“ We sincerely recommend it; and have long been convinced that 
such a work was imperatively called for.”—London Medical Journal. 
* It is evidently the result of close attention to, and much ex 
rience in, the subject. Mr. Abernethy spoke highly of it.”—Bri ish 

Magazine. 
London: nan ah Simpkin and Co., Paternoster Row; and 
tchards, 187 Piccadilly. 


Of whom may be had, pa the same Author, Eighth Edition, price 16s. 


2. MODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE: 


edical Guide for the Clergy Cog aes and Invalids ; 








Pamphlet on Chronometers, Clocks, and Watches, an AC COUNT of 
various EXPERIMENTS, shewing that in the ordinary construction 
of Chronometers there has alwa ys existed a disproportionate action 
between the law which governs the force of tension in the balance- 
png under varying temperature, and the supposed corresponding 
law which counécts the inertia of the compensation-balance as the 
‘rection for the deviation in the force of tension. The law of ten- 
‘wn is arithmetical, whilst that of inertia, as is well known, is yeo- 
‘oetrical, This statement will fully borne out, and accompanied 
i a description and drawing of a new compensation-balance, where- 
by 4 more pertect correction is eflected.—To customers it will be for- 
arded by post, gratis, on the address being sent.—To the public, the 
price will be One $ shilling. 





M 
with a copious Collection of Prescriptions, &c. &c. 
«It is altogether deserving of p popularity.”—Lond 
Weekly Review. 


_ 7 > 

3. On the DISEASES of FEMALES: a 

Treatise in which the subject is fully considered. With Cases, and 
a Medical Glossary. Third Edition, price 11s. 

“ It is an admirable performance, and should find a place in every 

ac |! establishment.”—Bath Herald. 
ains a mass of infurmation invaluable to those for whom 
it oy in nded, and surpasses in value any other book of its cha- 





including the history of | - 





racter,”—Blacknood'’s Lady's Magasine. 


Works by the Author of the “ Fairy Bower.” 
OUISA; or, the Bride. 6s. (Just pub- 
lished.) 
2. THE FAIRY BOWER. Second Edition, 6a, 
. THE LOST BROOCH. 2 vols., 10s. 6d. 
BESSIE GRAY. 1s. 
- ROBERT MARSHALL, 
i. THE STANLEY GHOST. In the press. 
THE OLD BRIDGE, In the press. 
J. dinate en Street. 


18mo. 
1S3mo. 
18mo. 


In the press. 


Southey" 8 Life of Lord Nelson, Sixth Edition, . 


In a handsome Pocket Volume, embellished by Eight Engravings 

by the first Artists, price ds, bound in cloth, 
HE LIFE of LORD NELSON. 

By ROBERT SOUTHEY, ag LL.D. 
Poet Laureate, &e. &e. 
Sixth Edition. 

London: printed for Thomas Te: ¢, Cheapside; where may be 
had, « descriptive Catalogue of the Family Library, now complete 

in Righty Volumes.—N.B. Each Work sold separately. 


Price 3s. 6d. 
NARRATIVE of VOYAGES and COM- 
MERCIAL ENTERPRISES. 
By RICHARD J, CLEVELAND. 
“ The lovers of the direct, manly, and simple narrative of per- 
sonal adventures, will be glad to see an addition made to the number 


of such works in the ¢ Voyages and Commercial Enterprises of Mr. 
Cleveland,’ "—North American Review, July, 1842. 


Edward Moxon, 41 Dover Street. 





Price 1s. 6d. 


ORAL LAW, and its DEFENDERS. 


A Review. 


’ i \HE 
By a Scripruracisr. 


Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper, Paternoster Row. 


Pr aclical Works of the Rev. Job Orton, 


In two very large volumes, 8vo, price 21s, cloth boards, 


HE PRACTICAL WORKS of the Rev. 

JOB ORTON, S.T.P., now first collected ; consisting of Dis- 

courses, Sacramental Meditations, and Letters, with Copious Indexes. 
To which is pretixed, a Memoir of the Author. 

“ Pray thank Mr. Orton for his book, I am charmed and edified 
with it; I make it my constant companion. As I read Iam delighted 
to find the great divine and the able controversialist concealing him- 
self under the better character of the pious and humble Christian,”— 
Dr. Tuckgr, Dean of Gloucester. 





London: printed fur Thomas Tegg, 75 Cheapside; and sold by all 
other Boo sellers. 


Fre derick the rest, 
Parts I. to III., price 1s., to be continued Monthly, 
THE HISTORY of FREDERICK 
GREAT: Translated from the German of KuGLEr, 
By EDWARD A. MORIARTY, A.B. 
Very neatly printed in super-royal octavo, and will be illustrated 


by nearly Four Hundred spirited Engravings, in the first style of 
German art, by Adolph Menzel. 


*,* The Trade may be supplied with Shewboards on application. 


the 


London: becpina is Virtue ; and sold by all Booksellers. 


Ina thick ¢ octavo EES rice 15s. in ‘cloth, the Second Edition, 
mais enlarged, of 


HE GENERAL THEORY and SOLU- 
TION of EQUATIONS of the HIGHER ORDERS: 
wherein it is attempted to bring the methods of Horner, Budan, 
Sturm, and Fourier, especially the latter, nearer to perfection, as 
respects their practical application to advanced equations. With 
many original researches and improvements in various parts of 
the science. 
By J. R. YOUNG, Prof, of Math. in Belfast College. 


hlished 





Also lately p » as an Introd 
to the Algebra, 


HE ANALYSIS of CUBIC and 
BIQUADRATIC EQUATIONS. 12mo, cloth, 6s. 


Souter and Law, 131 Fleet Street. 


to the above, and Sequel 





In small 8vo, price 63., the Second Edition of 


HE BISHOPRIC of SOULS, 
By the Rev. ROBERT WILSON EVANS, M.A. 


Vicar of Heversham ; Fellow of Trinity College, C: Combriigns and 
Author of “The Rectory of Valchead 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 


The Section, entitled “ The Clergyman in his Study,” may be 
had separately, price 6d. 





The Third Edition, to be had of all Booksellers, a New Pepe Work, 
price 4s. 6d., 


HE WATER-CURE: a New System for 
restoring injured constitutions to robust health; for the 
radical Cure of Gout and Rheumatism ; Stomach, Liver, and Nervous 
Complaints ; Tic, Scrofula, Syphilis, and their consequences, &c. &c, i 

the result of observations made on two thousand Patients. 

By JAMES WILSON, 
Physician to his Serene Highness Prince Nassau. 
London: John Churchill, Princes Street, Soho. 


The Author has now formed an Establishment similar to that of 
Priessnitz, at Great Malvern, celebrated for the purity of its air and 
—aiee, and every other adjunct for giving the water-cure its full 
effect 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 











8 New Burlington Street, Oct. 8, 1842. 
M* BENTLEY’S New Pustications. 


NOW READY. 


1. A VISIT to ITALY in 1841. 


Troiiopr, Author of “ Paris and the Parisians,” &c. 
8vo, price 28s. 


2. RICHARD SAVAGE : 
Real Life. 
3 vols. 

3. WILLIAM LANGSHAWE, the Cotton- 
Lord. A Story of Manchester in the present day. By Mrs. Stoxx, 
Author of “ The Art of Needlework,” &c. 2 vols. post Svo, 

4. NARRATIVE of various JOURNEYS 
in BALOCHISTAN, AFGHANISTAN, and the PANJAB; includ- 
ing a Residence in those Countries from 1826 to 1858. By Cuaries 
Masson, Esq. 53 vols. Svo, with numerous Plates, &c., price 2/. 2s. 

5. DOCTOR HOOKWELL;; or, the Anglo- 
Catholic Family. A Novel. 3 vols. 

6. ROMANTIC BIOGRAPHY of the AGE 
of ELIZABETH; or, Sketches of Life from the Bye-Ways of History. 
By the BenxvicTine Breruren of Gurxpatoucn. Edited by W. c. 
Tavror, LL.D., of Trinity College, Dublin. % vols. Svo, with Por- 
traits, price 28s. 

7. STONEHENGE; or, the Romans in 


Britain. A Romance of the Days of Nero. 3 vols. 


8. PEREGRINE BUNCE;; or, Settled at 


Last. A Novel. By Tuxopors Hook, Esq., Author of “ Jack Bray,” 
&c. Svols. 


By Mrs. 


2 vols. demy 


a Romance of 
By Cuaries Wutrenrap, Author of “ The Solitary,” &c. 


ALSO, JUST READY. 
1, New Romance of Persia, by the Author of “ The 
Kuzzilbash,” $c. 

ALLEE NEEMRO, the Bucktiaree Adven- 
bocaris By J. B. Fraser, Esq., Author of “ The Kuzzilbash,” &c. 
~ Vols. 

2. WIDOWS and WIDOWERS. By Mrs. 
Tuomson, Author of “Constance,” “ Anne Boleyn,” &c. 3 vols. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, Publisherin Ordinary to 

Her Majesty. 
In small 8vo, price 5s. 6d., the Second Edition of 
EMOIR of the CHISHOLM, late M.P. 
for Inverness-shire. 
By the Rev. JAMES S. M. ANDERSON, M.A. 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen; Chaplain to the Queen 

Dowager; and Perpetual Curate of St. -George’s Chapel, 

Brighton. 

Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place; Bell 


and Bradfute, Edinburgh ; Smith, Inverness; and the Booksellers 
in Brighton, 


Also, by the same Author, 
1, Sermons on Various Subjects. 
Edition, 9s. Gd. a. 
2. The Cloud of Witnesses; a Series of Dis- 


courses on the Eleventh Chapter of St. Paul's Epistle to the He- 
brews. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


8. Discourses on Elijah and John the Bap- 
tist. Secoud Edition, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Second 





Mary Howitt’s New Work for Children. 
In One pocket volume, embellished by Engravings, price 2s. 6d. 
bound, 


ORK and WAGES: a Tale, forming part 
of a Series, by MARY HOWITT, entitled, ** Tales for 
the People and their Children ;” of which the following are pub- 
lished, and may be purchased separately, viz. :— 
Strive and Thrive. Which is the Wiser? 
Who shall be Greatest ? Little Coin, much Care. 
Sowing and Reaping. Hope on! Hope ever! 
London: printed for Thomas Tegg, 73 Cheapside; and may be 
procured by order of all Booksellers in the kingdom. 


" ati published. 
HE MODERN POETS and ARTISTS of 
GREAT BRITAIN ; being Selections from the Modern 


Poets, illustrated by 43 Engravings from the first-rate Modern 
Artists. Forming the third series of the Boox of Gems. 


Edited by S. C. HALL. 
With Original Biographies. 8vo, price One Guinea. 


HAUCER’S POEMS MODERNISED. 
By Worpswortu and Others, with Introduction, by R. H. 
Houng, &c. Small 8vo, 7s. 6d. cloth. 


ISS. MITFORD’S QUR VILLAGE; 
Sketches of Rural Character and Scenery. With nume- 

rous Woodcuts, 3 vols. half morocco, 24s. 
EDDING’S HISTORY and DESCRIP- 


TION of MODERN WINES. Second Edition, with Addi- 
— 8vo, with highly finished Wood Engravings, by Baxter, 16s. 
cloth. 


r | ‘HE CONDITION and HISTORY of the 

FINE ARTS in GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. By W. 
B. Sansrixip Taryton, Curator of the Living Model Academy, &c. 
2 vols. post Svo, with Woodcuts, price 21s. cloth. 


UVIER’S ANIMAL KINGDOM. 

16 vols. with 814 Engravings. ‘Translated by FE. GairritH, 

F.A.S., and Others. Demy 8vo, 12 guineas; royal 8vo, coloured, 
25 guineas; demy 4to, India proofs, 24 pounds. 


Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria Lane. 


In 8vo, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
AMILY ESSAYS on the CREATION, 


PRESERVATION, and GOVERNMENT of the UNI- 
VERSE. Intended for the Evenings of Sunday; cach Essay fol- 
lowed by an appropriate Pr: yer. 

“ For private reading, for family perusal, for checking the scepti- 
cism of the reviler at Scripture, for guarding against the flippant 
infidelity of shallow pretenders to science, we could not recommend 
a better k.”"—Edinburgh Advertiser. ‘ 

“ His work is pervaded with a warm, earnest, and elevating spirit 
of piety, which renders every thing else in the book subordinate to 
the great end of improving the heart and mind of the reader.”—Scot- 
tish Guardian. 

Edinburgh; William Whyte and Co, London : Longman and Co. 
Works by Catherine Sinclair. 
Eighth Thousand, price 7s. 
ODERN ACCOMPLISHMENTS ; 
the March of Intellect. 

Modern Society. The Conclusion of  Mo- 
dern Accomplishments.”’ Sixth Thousand, price 7s. 

Scotland and the Scotch; or, the Western 
Circuit. Part First. Third Thousand, price 8s. 

Shetland and the Shetlanders ; or, the North- 
ern Circuit. Part Second. Second Thousand, price 9s. 

Hill and Valley; or, Wales and the Welsh. 
Third Thousand, price 10s. 


Edinburgh: William Whyte and Co. London: Longman, 
Brown, aud Co. 


or, 


In 2 vols. 12mo, with Maps, Seventh Edition enlarged, with an 
additional Chapter on Unfulfilled Prophecies, price 12s. cloth, 


HE SIGNS of the TIMES; as denoted 

by the Fulfilment of Historical Predictions, traced down 
from the Babylonish Captivity to the present time. 
By ALEXANDER KEITH, D.D. 

Edinburgh: William Whyte and Co. London: Longman and Co. 


New Edition, greatly enlarged. 
In 3 vols. foolscap Svo, price One Guinea, 


XPOSITION of the EPISTLE to the 
ROMANS. 
By ROBERT HALDANE, Esq. 

“In ingenuity it is equal to Turrestne; in theological accuracy 
superior. “Equally sound with Brown of Wamphray, it has none of 
its wearisomeness. It is at least as judicious as Scott, and more 
terse, pointed, and discursive. The only Commentary on Romans 
that we have read which it does not excel is that of Calvin. ° 
Calvin and Haldane stand alone — the possessors, as expositors of this 
Epistle, of nearly equal honours.”—Presbyterian Review’. 

*,* A few copies of Vol. ILI. of present edition have been printed, 
to enable purchasers of Vols. I. and H. of former editions to com- 
plete their sets. ice 6 
Edinburgh: William Whyte and Co, London: Longman, Brown, 

and,Co.; and Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 


eats Belicia tae ae 
Second Thousand, in 3 vols. price 21s. cloth, 


MODERN FLIRTATIONS; or, a Month 


at Harrowgate. 
By CATHERINE SINCLAIR. 

“ Miss Sinclair is already so popular, so justly a favourite, that the 
characteristics of her style are thoroughly known. The present work 
has, in undiminished strength, the sparkling vivacity of dialogue, the 
unfailing wit, and useful tendency which mark its predecessors. The 
subject, for a tale of life as it is, could not be more happily chosen. 
Besides the attractions of animated style, it is a useful work.”—Dublin 
University Magazine. 

Edinburgh: William Whyte and Co. London: Longman and Co. 
Dublin: W. Curry, jun. and Co. 





Eleventh Edition, price 5s. 6d. 
HE ELEMENTS of ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION. 
By DAVID IRVING, LL.D. 


Edinburgh : William Whyte and Co. Loudon: Longman and Co. 
Dublin: W. Curry, jun. and Co. 





In post 8vo, price 6s. 


PBACTICAL SERMONS on the CHA- 
RACTER and WORK of the HOLY SPIRIT. 
By WILLIAM MUIR, D.D. 

Minister of St. Stephen’s Church, Edinburgh. 
Published at the request of the Congregation of St. Stephen’s. 
“Dr. Muir is a writer of great softness and persuasion; and his 

theology partakes largely of the gentleness and sweetness of his men- 
tal habits. He has a vast power of insinuating truth into the minds 
of his hearers; and his written compositions exhibit the same general 
character. His volume consists of sixteen Sermons, all directed to the 
exhibition of the Spirit’s work, and all eminently fitted to instruct, to 
warn, and to comfort the true Christian. The entire volume is ermi- 
nently adapted to the exercises of the closet ; and, as such, we give it 
our warm lation.”—E. lical Mi ine, July. 





Edinburgh: Willinm Whyte and Co. London: Longman and Co. 


Works by. John A bercrombie, M -D. 
HE MESSIAH as anEXAMPLE. 

Fourth Thousand, price 8d. 
Fifth Thou- 


The Contest and the Armour. 
sand, price Sd, 

Think on these Things, Thirteenth Thou- 
sand, price 6d. 

The Culture and Discipline of the Mind. 
Sixteenth Thousand, price Is, 

The Harmony of Christian Faith and Cha- 


racter. Seventeenth thousand, price 1s. 6d. 





Edinburgh: William Whyte and Co, London: Longman and Co. 


ee 


nl 
13 Great Marlborough Street, Oct, 5 


M® COLBURN has just published the 
following NEW WORKS. 
I. 

LETTERS of MARY, QUEEN of SCoTs 
and Documents connected with her Personal History, : 
published, with an J ducti v AGNES Srric 
thor of * ‘The Lives of the Queens of England.” 
with Portrait. " 


The NABOB at HOME; or, the Return t 
England. By the Author of “ Life in India.” 3 vols 


OW first 
PRICKLAND, Ay. 
2 vols. smali Seo, 





The following are just ready :— 


ill. 
NARRATIVE of the EXPEDITION t 


CHINA, from the commencement of the War to the present periog 
with Sketches of the Manners aud Customs of that singular and 
hitherto almost unknown country. By Commander J. Eurio 
Brnouam, R.N., late First Lieut. of H.M.S. Modeste, 2 yois 
small Svo, with illustrations. ; 


NIMROD ABROAD. ByC. J. APPERLEY, 


Esq., 3 vols. 





In 12mo, price 2s. bound (with full allowance to Schools), 


x > 7 “ 
HE CLASSIFIED SPELLING-BOOK, 
with initi and Expl dons. 

“ To render the spelling-lesson one of interest to the pupil, and 

thereby cause him to retain more of what he learns of the torn 
nd composition of words; to assist, at the same time, i 

lopment of his mental faculties, by calling his obs 
reflection into active play; to make, in short, the learning to spell 
an intellectual instead of a merely mechanical exercise, is the object 
of the present manual.” —Prefuce. 

*,* This Spelling-Book is now coming into very general use, A 
specimen-copy can be sent by post, price 3s. 

J. Burns, 17 Portman Street. 





BN Vikeoas of LONDOY, 
By JOHN FISHER MURRAY, 

WESTERN DIVISION; comprising CHELSEA, RICHMOND, 
TWICKENHAM, HAMPTON COURT, WINDSOR, &c. &c. 
Complete in 1 vol. royal 8vo, price 17s., handsomely bound in 

cloth, with Four Maps, and upwards of 100 Wood-F. vings by 

distinguished Artists, from Original Drawings by W. L, Lerreu, 
and others. 

William Blackwood and Sons, 45 George Street, Edinburgh; and 

22 Pall Mall, London. 


In imperial 8vo, price 2is., Vol. I, 
THE CASTLES and ABBEYS of 
ENGLAND, . 
Edited by Dr. BEATTIE, 
And illustrated with Two Hundred Stee} and Wood Engravings by 
the first artists of the day, 
“6 The design of this work is admirable, and entitled to unmixed 
approbation.”’—Atlas. 
Tilt and Bogue, Fleet Street. 


Just imported from Batavia. 


HINESE GRAM MAR.—Notices on 
Chinese Grammar. Part I. Orthography and Etymology. 
By the Rev. Mr. MEDHURST. 
One Vol. 8vo, 10s. 
J. Madden and Co. (Successors to Parbury and Co.) , 8 Leadenhell 
Street. Orders for any Works printed at Bengal, Madras, bombay, 
Cairo, or Constantinople, will meet with immediate attention. 


Second Edition, in 8vo, price 8s. fid. cloth, 


KEY to the HEBREW SCRIPTURES; 
being an Explanation of every Word in the order in which 
it occurs; with an Index, containing every- Word, with its leading 
idea, and a reference to its place in the Key. To which is prefixed, 
a short but compendi Hebrew without points; with 

soine remarks on Chaldee, prefixed to the Book of Daniel. 

By the Rev. JAMES PROSSER, A.M. 
Vicar of Thame, Oxon, 

«€ As the Hebrew points are generally admitted to be only a Jewish 
commentary on the sacred text, the above Key to the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures will be as useful to those who read with points as those persons 
who read without them.” 

London: Duncan and Malco!m, 37 Paternoster Row. Oxford: J. Hl. 
Parker. Cambridge: J. and J. J. Deighton, and T. Stevensun. 
The Index of Hebrew Roots, to complete the 

first edition, may be had separately, price Gd. Also, 

1. The Book of Genesis, without points, in 
8vo, price 2s, 

2. Parkhurst’s Hebrew and Chaldee Gram- 
mar, without points, in 8vo, price 4s. cloth. 

3. A Hebrew and English Lexicon, without 
points; with an Appendix of those Chaldee Words which are found 
intermixed with the Hebrew Scriptures. In beth Languages the 
several roots are arra’ alphabetically, with their derivatives fol- 
lowing in the saine order under each root. To this work is prefixed 
a Hebrew Grammar, without points. In 8vo, price 6s. 








Printed by Charles Robson, of Mada Cottage, Conley Road, Norts 
Brixton, George Levey, of Number 1 Clarendon Terrace, Cambernel 
New Road, both in the County of Surrey, and Francis Burdett | rank. 
lyn, of Paradise Row, Stoke Newingion, in the County of Middlesex, 
Printers, at their Printing Office, Great New Strect, Fetter Lane, in 
the City of London; and published by William Armiger Scripps, of 
Number 13 South Molton Street, in the Parish of Saint George, Han- 
over Square, in the County of’ Middlesex, at the Literary Gazette Ottice, 
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